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A 

YEAR 

OF 
DECISIONS 


By Robert W. Fuller, '56 
President 


This report to alumni is adapted from 
the text of the Opening Assembly 

talk which President Fuller gave in 
Finney Chapel on September 14, prior 
to the September meetings of the 
General Faculty and the Trustees. 


uring the current academic year 

a series of choices will be made 

at Oberlin that cumulatively will 
have a large impact on the future of the 
College. Two issues, in the quite differ- 
ent areas of campus building construc- 
tion and student admissions, have al- 
ready been decided. Later this semester 
the General Faculty will be considering 
various proposals from the Education 
Commission for modification of the ed- 
ucational program of the College. De- 
cisions in these three areas will affect all 
of us profoundly. 

Oberlin’s system of governance grants 
the authority to make final decisions to 
different groups within the College, de- 
pending on the nature of the decision. 
On September 18, the Trustees voted 
unanimously to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. This will be the largest and 
most expensive building in the College’s 
history. The Trustee decision, supported 
in advance by the General Faculty at its 
September 14 meeting, ended 8% years 
of planning and deliberation. 

In recent months, there had been sev- 
eral very important developments re- 
garding the financing of the new Learn- 
ing Center. First, of course, there was 
the $2,750,000 grant from the Seeley G. 
Mudd Foundation, the second largest 
gift in Oberlin’s history. Second, over 
the summer, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare awarded Ober- 
lin an “interest subsidy grant.” This 


Reminiscent of a heavy day of trading 
in the N.Y. Stock Exchange, students 
perform the semester's ritual of adding 
and dropping courses on Registration 
Day (Sept. 9) in Warner Gymnasium. 
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will reduce the cost of the borrowing 
that the College must do pending the re- 
ceipt of funds which have already been 
pledged to the Learning Center project, 
as well as the funds yet to be raised in 
the Outlook for the 1970’s Campaign. 
The HEW grant will pay all the interest 
beyond the first 3 percent on a principal 
of up to $5 million for 30 years. The 
principal will be derived from bonds 
sold through the Ohio Higher Educa- 
tional Facility Commission. 

Third, when construction bids for the 
Learning Center were opened August 
31, they were substantially below the ar- 
chitect’s estimate. The lowest bidder has 
subsequently withdrawn his bid, but the 
second lowest bidder, the Freeman Con- 
struction Co. of Wooster, is still well be- 
low the estimate. The revised “project 
cost,” including construction and all 
other foreseeable costs (parking facili- 
ties, landscaping, architects’ fees, stacks, 
furnishings, moving expenses, etc.) is 
now below $10 million. 

In addition, a special “task force” on 
the Learning Center, chaired by English 
Professor Dewey Ganzel, met during 
June and July with Keyes D. Metcalf, 
°11, former Oberlin librarian and emeri- 
tus librarian of Harvard University; Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes, campus planner 
for Yale University; Arthur Drexler, di- 
rector of architecture for the New York 
Museum of Modern Art; and Charles 
Warner and Robert Burns of Warner, 
Burns, Toan and Lundy, architects for 
the Learning Center. Through these dis- 
cussions, it was determined that the site 
of the Learning Center could be shifted 
west toward the Service Building, thus 


preserving most of Wilder Bowl and 
eliminating the need to raze Warner 
Gymnasium. 

In view of these developments, the 
Trustees concurred with my conclusion 
that we should go ahead with the con- 
struction now. It seemed most unlikely 
that Jupiter would ever again be so well 
aligned with Mars. 

At about the same time that plans for 
the new Learning Center were begun— 
about 1963—the College was deciding 
to extend its historic commitment to the 
education of Black Americans. Since 
then special efforts have been made to 
search out and enroll Black students. 
Their percentage at Oberlin has grown 
from about 1% Negro to 7% Black, 
the evolution of the descriptive label 
symbolizing a change no less important 
to both races than the numerical expan- 
sion, and closely related to it. 

For some time now the faculty-stu- 
dent Committee on Special Educational 
Opportunities (SEOP) has been develop- 
ing a proposal to extend and make more 
explicit Oberlin’s commitment to cam- 
pus cultural diversity. Their proposal 
has been studied by all other College 
bodies that would be involved in its im- 
plementation, and it has evolved consid- 
erably in the course of these discussions. 
The proposal, which was approved, 191- 
16, by the General Faculty September 
14, recommends that over the next few 
years Oberlin work towards a minority 
student enrollment and a minority fac- 
ulty and staff membership roughly equal 
in percentage to that of minority group 
members in the national population as a 
whole. This represents an approximate 
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doubling of the size of the present mi- 
nority population on campus. 

I firmly believe that there is not a 
person at Oberlin who objects to the 
presence of more minority group mem- 
bers on campus. That is not the issue. 
The issue is whether we should extend 
further the commitment to cultural di- 
versity made in the 60’s, and do so in 
terms of an explicit target percentage. 
There are many of us who remember 
well quotas placed on Jews, Catholics, 
and Negroes by many institutions in our 
society not long ago. This is abhorrent 
to us all. I do not see the intention of 
the new policy as setting such a quota— 
on Black and other minority member- 
ship, or by inference, on white majority 
membership. While it is perfectly true 
that if 15% of the community is to be 
non-white, then at most 85% can be 
white, this consequence pales in signifi- 
cance before the intention of the plan, 
which is to promote a culturally diverse 
community, in the belief that such a 
community is more exciting, and more 
pertinent and responsive to the issues of 
our time. In short, a culturally diverse 
community is a better educational envi- 
ronment, for all its members, of what- 
ever racial and cultural backgrounds. I 
think our experience thus far has de- 
monstrated the truth of this proposition. 
It is right that we take the next step 
now. 

Now that we have decided to try, suc- 
cess will not be at all easy. Although 
study has shown that such a step is with- 
in our financial means, we have as yet 
no proof that we can attract minority 
students and staff in the numbers envis- 
ioned. We surely cannot do so without 
the complete cooperation of the minor- 
ity students and staff already a part of 
the community. If Oberlin fails to reach 
the new goals it will be all of our fail- 
ures and there should be no recrimina- 
tion except self-recrimination. I believe 
that working together we can and will 
achieve the goal of a campus whose cul- 
tural diversity mirrors America’s. The 
problems reflected in that mirror will be 
real problems, America’s problems, pre- 
cisely the problems with which we must 
learn to cope. 

Looking ahead a decade or so I can 
imagine a college that decides that in 
order to address meaningfully the prob- 
lems of human survival in our “global 
village” it is imperative to create a com- 
munity which mirrors the world’s peo- 
ples and cultures, in numbers roughly 
proportional to their presence on earth. 
Such a college would be the first one- 
world living-learning community. Its 
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fate might predict mankind’s. Its exist- 
ence might save mankind. 

I recently went back to the oldest rec- 
ords of the College, to the Trustee min- 
utes from the College’s earliest years, to 
unearth the original language of Ober- 
lin’s two most famous decisions: those 
to admit students irrespective of sex and 
of race. Here are the key passages: 


. . The faculty were invited to meet 
with the Board and communicate the 
result of their experience in relation to 
the effect of placing young gentlemen 
and Ladies under the same system of in- 
struction and discipline. After a detailed 
exhibition of facts and the results of 
personal observation in reference to the 
effect of the system upon the manners 
of young gentlemen—upon the manners 
and especially the modesty of young 
ladies, and in general upon whatever 
pertains to purity, propriety and prog- 
ress . . . , it was Resolved That after 
more than two years experience in the 
plan of uniting a male and female de- 
partment in the same Institute we are 
amply sustained in the opinion that the 
mutual influence of the sexes upon each 
other is decidedly happy in the cultiva- 
tion of both mind and manners, and 
that its effect in promoting real virtue 
and in correcting the irregularities, friv- 
olities and follies common to youth is un- 
questionably beneficial. 


Resolved Also that our experience 
shows satisfactorily that under proper 
management, no serious evil, but much 
good will result from carrying out the 
same principle, Viz. that of associating 
the Sexes, which lies at the basis of the 
very idea of human Society; which God 
himself has inserted in its structure— 
which mankind have almost universally 
admitted—and the exceptions to which 
as in the case of monasteries and nun- 
neries have been attended with unpar- 
alled and most disgusting licentiousness. 
(March 1836.) 


‘... It is imperative to create a 
community which mirrors the world’s 
peoples and cultures .. . Its existence 
might save mankind’ 


Just a few months earlier, the Rev. John 
J. Shipherd had petitioned the Institu- 
tion to receive students irrespective of 
color. The Board responded to his pro- 
posal as follows: 


Whereas there does exist in our country 
an excitement with respect to our col- 
ored population, and fears are enter- 
tained that on the one hand they will be 
left unprovided for as to the means of a 
proper education, and on the other that 
they will in unsuitable numbers be in- 
troduced into our schools, and thus, in 
effect, forced into the Society of the 
whites, and the state of public opinion is 
such as to require from the Board some 
definite expression on the subject, there- 
fore Resolved That the education of 
the people of color is a matter of great 
interest and should be encouraged and 
sustained in this institution. (February 
1835.) 


Then, several years later, the question of 
“colored professors” was raised. The 
Board responded: 
Whereas a petition has been presented to 
this Board calling for an expression of 
our views in regard to colored Profes- 
sors, therefore Resolved that in the 
choice of Professors and Teachers of all 
grades we are governed by intrinsic mer- 
it irrespective of color. (August 1853.) 
One cannot read these phrases with 
other than mixed emotions: a touch of 
pride—that when Americans did act on 
these supreme questions, it was here that 
they acted; a touch of derision in some, 
defensiveness in others, upon recogni- 
tion of a certain residue of religious 
prejudice and racist and sexist overtones 
which remind us that our own phrases 
and actions will almost certainly be 
found wanting when viewed from a like 
perspective; and finally a sense of re- 
sponsibility to try to do as well in our 
circumstances as they did in theirs. For 
they created Oberlin’s moral endow- 
ment, just as surely as Charles Martin 
Hall created its financial endowment. 
The Education Commission has been 
trying to formulate questions of com- 
parable significance for our time. Ra- 
cial and sexual discrimination of today 
is largely unconscious and inadvertent, 
but no less real to those affected by it. 
I am sure that once there exists non- 
token cultural diversity within the com- 
munity, we shall find it necessary and 
rewarding, if at times painful, to exam- 
ine carefully charges of institutional 
racism and sexism. 
Another form of discrimination, still 
much with us, is that based on wealth. 
Economic homogeneity—or bipolariza- 
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tion into rich and poor—is as much a 
threat to the vitality of the community 
as cultural homogeneity. An aspect of 
this economic discrimination is age dis- 
crimination. Few people over 22 can 
afford to return to college for an educa- 
tion they missed. The presence of these 
people—veterans, blue-collar workers, 
women with grown children—would en- 
rich the community were we able to de- 
vise a way to finance their education at 
Oberlin. 

The Education Commission has been 
trying to figure out a way to make an 
independent college like Oberlin finan- 
cially accessible to a student regardless 
of his or her wealth. We are consider- 
ing ‘Study Now—Pay Later’ plans; 
Work-Study plans; the economies of 
year-round operation which would re- 
duce the cost of education, thus increas- 
ing its accessibility; ways to increase 
public, alumni and foundation support. 
We plan to keep searching, but as yet, 
we have not been able to formulate a 
proposal that we can confidently recom- 
mend to the community. We would wel- 
come anyone’s help. 

New moral commitments are no eas- 
ier to make today than in the day when 
the principal categories of analysis were 
theological and philosophical. It is sob- 
ering to realize how many of the great 
inequities of our time yield only to the 
most careful research and analysis. One 
must care enough to get a medical or 
legal degree, or a Ph.D.’s worth of 
knowledge, to contribute much to the 
alleviation of the disease, hunger, injus- 
tice and ignorance that plague mankind. 

Until recently, most Oberlin gradu- 
ates plunged straight on into graduate 
work, but many later switched careers 
several times before finding themselves. 
I do not believe that the decline in the 
number of Oberlin graduates who con- 
tinue directly into graduate work indi- 
cates a reduced concern for contribut- 
ing to society. Quite the contrary. I in- 
terpret this fact as an expression of fa- 
tigue, after so much continuous school- 
ing; of uncertainty, as to what exactly 
would be fulfilling and significant work; 
and of a new confidence, in self and so- 
ciety, that one can take time to find one- 
self along the way and not be declared a 
loser in some real or imagined competi- 
tion. 

The fact of declining immediate pur- 
suit of further career preparation, and 
its earlier counterpart—post-B.A. 
changes of field—suggests to me that 
the liberal arts college may have moved 
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too far towards preprofessional training 
for all. I stress the “for all,” because I 
think preprofessional training is intense- 
ly desired and exactly right for a good 
many students. I would be opposed to 
denying the option of a strong, intensive 
major—hopefully reaching towards or- 
iginal quasi-independent scholarly re- 
search in the senior year. But I do not 
think the requirement of a major, for 
all, is needed today. A Bachelor de- 
gree’s worth of knowledge in a field no 
longer qualifies one for much of a job 
in that field. What is important is to 
study something in depth in order to be 
able to recognize what does constitute a 
real understanding of anything. The ca- 
pacity to make judgments regarding 
depth and superficiality is perhaps more 
important than the specialized knowl- 
edge acquired. The recognition that this 
capacity can be acquired by focussing on 
a problem as well as on a single disci- 
pline is one factor that has led to the in- 
troduction of individual interdisciplin- 
ary majors. It has also led the Educa- 
tion Commission to propose that there 
be created a whole set of new problem- 
oriented or thematic programs, which 
would complement existing depart- 
ments: programs in such areas as human 
development, inter-arts, science and so- 
ciety, environmental science, brain mod- 
eling, Afro-American and Asian Stud- 
dies, etc. 

The general principle underlying 
these shifts—and also the earlier change 
from specific course requirements to dis- 
tribution requirements—is that people 
learn more efficiently when they are 
pursuing a strong interest, one they have 
defined for themselves. I think our edu- 
cational program would be strengthened 


‘I believe formal transfer of the reins of 
responsibility will open students to a 
more searching analysis of their 
life goals...’ 


if we continued the trend implicit in 
these earlier actions, and pushed to its 
full implications the underlying princi- 
ple that the student is responsible for all 
final decisions regarding his education, 
except his admission and certification 
for the d2gree. Oberlin’s own practice is 
now very nearly consistent with such a 
principle. The small exceptions are of 
little significance in a legal sense, but of 
considerable weight psychologically. 
We have seen students assume and han- 
dle responsibility when vestigial social 
rules were lifted. The benefits of a sim- 
ilar formal transfer of responsibility in 
the educational realm would, I believe, 
be even greater. 

The proposals of the Education Com- 
mission embody this principle. They at- 
tempt to encourage student initiative 
and resourcefulness and to strengthen 
student motivation—to put the burden 
of responsibiliy for choosing his educa- 
tional program and setting the pace and 
rhythm of his learning on the individual 
student. Such a change is designed to 
improve the best and average perform- 
ance, not to prevent the occasional 
abuse. There will exist abuses under any 
system. Now the principal abuse takes 
the form of apathy. I would rather see 
the burden of responsibility for such 
abuses fall on the student, and that is 
precisely where it will fall when the 
freedom to make educational decisions, 
and the responsibility for their conse- 
quences, are his. 

None of this should suggest that the 
student will make his educational de- 
cisions alone. Quite the opposite. He 
will decide only after undertaking as in- 
tensive and searching a consultation 
with fellow students and faculty as he 
desires. The best description of the ac- 
tual process I can think of is that, after 
seeking out the best counsel he can, the 
student will retreat into his chambers 
and act as the court of last resort. I be- 
lieve formal transfer of the reins of re- 
sponsibility will open students to a more 
searching analysis of their life goals and 
the discovery of the meaning and value 
of a liberal education in its classic sense. 
I am convinced that we can, in this way, 
provide even better preprofessional edu- 
cation. 

How does such a shift affect the 
rights and responsibilities of faculty 
members? While students have the right 


continued on page 27 
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OPPORTUNITY 
AT 


OBERLIN 
The 


Preliminary Report 


of the 


Education Commission 


By Donald R. Reich 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


n his first talk to the College, a year 

ago, President Fuller stated his belief 

that the time was ripe for “a new look 
at the fundamental propositions and the 
fundamental building blocks” of higher 
education. He proposed that we try to 
reformulate, for Oberlin, “the concept 
of a liberal arts college and conserva- 
tory.” 

The Education Commission came into 
being shortly thereafter, upon consulta- 
tion by the President with the several 
faculty councils and educational policy 
committees and with the Student Senate. 

The membership of the Commission 
includes nine faculty members, nine stu- 
dents, and four administrators. The 
Commission met regularly last year, cre- 
ated a Task Force and staff to assist it, 
held many open meetings with members 
of the College community, and pub- 
lished a progress report in March 1971. 
In accordance with its mandate the 
Commission presented its Preliminary 
Report, a 68-page document, to faculty, 
students, and staff at the end of Sep- 
tember. Consideration of the Report 
began with a special assembly Sept. 28 
and continued intensively for the three 
weeks following by means of open 
meetings for faculty members and stu- 
dents, discussions with the academic de- 
partments, evening discussions with 
small groups of faculty members, and 
discussions with other interested groups 
at their request. 

Following this intensive review of the 
Report, the Commission is meeting 
again, drafting the final language of its 
recommendations, and beginning to pre- 
sent them in the meetings of the General 
Faculty. A parallel process is being fol- 


lowed in obtaining opinion from stu- 
dents. The Commission hopes to have 
decision-making on its actual proposals 
well on its way in November meetings 
of the General Faculty. 

To give alumni a summary of the 
Commission’s Preliminary Report that 
captures not only its major proposals 
but something also of the flavor of its 
hopes and aspirations as well, I present 
slightly condensed versions of the three 
talks presented at the special assembly in 
September and extensive excerpts from 
the Report itself. 

Finney Chapel was nearly full for the 
special assembly, which was opened by 
Norman Henderson, professor of psy- 
chology, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment, and chairman of the Commis- 
sion, with the following remarks: 


About ten months ago two dozen in- 
dividuals with remarkably diverse ideas 
about the nature of a liberal arts educa- 
tion were brought together to reexamine 
Oberlin’s purposes as an educational in- 
stitution and to suggest ways in which 
these purposes might better be met both 
today and in the future. 

After the usual muddling about for 
several months, a common language and 
threads of common ideas began to 
emerge. Now, after a monumental final 
effort by our staff—Bob Tufts, °40, pro- 
fessor of economies, Norm Care, associ- 
ate professor of philosophy, and Betty 
Wigginton, administrative assistant—the 
Education Commission’s preliminary re- 
port is being distributed. I would like 


to ask three things of you with respect 
to the report: 

First: Read it. Don’t take the inter- 
pretation of your roommate, your col- 
leagues, your professors or the newspa- 
pers as to what it says. Read it yourself. 

Second: Question it critically, first 
with respect to the ultimate intentions or 
goals of certain proposals, and then with 
respect to the methods suggested to 
achieve these goals. When you are un- 
clear about an issue ask about it. When 
you think you have a better idea tell us 
about it, preferably in writing. 

Third: Be tolerant, particularly of 
small details and specific language. This 
is a preliminary report, a starting point 
for a community-wide discussion. From 
these discussions we hope to distill in 
more precise language, specific motions 
which may eventually lead to the legis- 
lation required for changes to occur. 

Persons expecting to see a variety of 
specific new programs are likely to be 
disappointed. The burning issues and 
needs of 1971 may look pretty stale in 
1976. For this reason most proposals 
are aimed at enabling legislation which 
will allow the institution to respond 
more flexibly to changing needs within 
the college community and to the larger 
society. 
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Think carefully about the proposals. 
Some that seem at first glance to be 
small or trivial have significant long 
term consequences for the College. Oth- 
ers which appear radical may really be 
old hat in the sense that they have been 
tried with success at other institutions or 
even at our own institution on a small 
scale. 


The first of the three Commission 
members to speak, Robert Baustian, 
professor of orchestral conducting, ad- 
dressed himself to the future of Oberlin 
music and Oberlin musicians—faculty 
members and students, Conservatory 
and College: 


A study such as that undertaken by 
the Education Commission at Oberlin 
was inevitable because new and notice- 
ably different attitudes on the part of 
young people—and indeed on the part 
of the wider society—demanded an 
intensified self-examination by the edu- 
cational establishment. Many values 
and some goals have changed. I am not 
one who believes that the change was 
for the worse, or that values and goals 
have disappeared entirely. Participation 


in EdCom made me feel that innovative 
responses to newly perceived values can 
greatly enrich the educational process 
and the lives of the people engaged in it. 

In the past, the learning process in 
music has been quite tried-and-true. 
The literature has been fairly standard- 
ized. The probabilities of getting a job 
have been very good because music 
seemed to be flourishing as a leader 
among the arts and there always would 
be public demand. 

Things have changed and they are 
continuing to change at a rapid rate. 
The overall interest in music and the de- 
mand for it are perhaps greater than 
ever—but the consumers have split up 
into groups interested in just chamber 
music or the avant garde, folk music or 
opera, etc. Audiences for the traditional 
repertoire in conventional circumstances 
are falling away and support by the 
wealthy few is dwindling. People pre- 
fer to listen in small groups, or even to 
recordings through earphones. 

All this suggests that the musician 
leaving Oberlin and entering upon 50 
years of activity will be doing different 
things and differently from the past, 
and his preparation had better be differ- 
ent, too, if it is to serve him well. He 
must bring more music of more kinds 
to more people and with more skill than 
in the past, if he and his art are to sur- 
vive. 

The proposals before us, if adopted, 
would affect operations of the Conser- 
vatory, but in the course of EdCom’s 
studies it was found repeatedly that 
Conservatory practices in training for 
the bachelor of music degree already 
embody features desirable for the entire 
institution. The Conservatory student 
arrives with his major chosen and a high 
degree of motivation to progress in it. 
The central mode of instruction is the 
private lesson, with the lowest possible 
student-teacher ratio: one-to-one. Eval- 
uation is close, personal and continuous. 
Counseling and planning on an educa- 
tional level canot help but occur. Class- 
room studies and ensemble rehearsals 
are in groups of manageable size, where- 
in student-teacher relationships can de- 
velop. This system evolved in response 
to the harsh demands of the profession 


Mrs. James L. Highsaw (Jane Dunlap, 
41) studies the Preliminary Report at 
the Oct. 2 meeting of the Alumni Board. 
Later the board members discussed 

the report with Dean Reich and 
Psychology Prof. Norman Henderson, 
chairman of the Education Commission. 
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and from the experience of persons who 
had met those demands. Even so, the 
Conservatory has instituted new meth- 
ods and different forms of instruction 
intended to capitalize on the better prep- 
aration and wider interests of its stu- 
dents. Innovation will, no doubt, con- 
tinue, whether or not some or all of 
EdCom’s proposals are adopted. I want 
to stress that the proposals allow options 
for meeting old standards as well as new 
ones. 

A proposed degree, bachelor of fine 
arts in music, is new. It is intended for 
the future practitioner whose specialty 
is music but who would function in a 
wider, less-specialized field than hereto- 
fore. Such persons will be active in the 
creation, production and teaching of 
projects which might employ an art 
form in new ways or could combine sev- 
eral art forms, possibly creating new 
ones thereby. It is here that cross-divi- 
sional, interdisciplinary programs of 
study can occur under new conditions 
brought about by the EdCom proposals. 

A most important idea in the propos- 
als for the calendar and the kinds of 
study is the altered use of the student’s 
time. Instead of juggling perhaps five 
courses for the duration of a semester, a 
student will concentrate on two or three 
in greater depth and for a shorter pe- 
riod of time than heretofore. Efforts 
now scattered will be focused, and each 
item on the menu more savored than 
sampled before moving on to the next. 

Under the proposals now before us, it 
should be a much shorter distance be- 
tween the College of Liberal Arts and 
the Conservatory, and much easier to 
move between them. That would be a 
welcome development. 


James Powell, professor of geology 
and chairman of the department of ge- 
ology, spoke philosophically and practi- 
cally, on the meaning of change in the 
College of Arts and Sciences: 


Why should Oberlin change? We 
have an outstanding faculty, able stu- 
dents, a superb library collection, and 
in a few years we will have a large new 
library. Our educational program has 
been as successful as that of any col- 
lege in the country. I believe the stimu- 
lus for change comes not from in- 
dictment of the present Oberlin, but 
from a described alternative that a ma- 
jority of us agree would make Oberlin 
an even better place in which to learn 
and teach. It is up to members of the 
General Faculty and students to judge 
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whether the alternative proposed by the 
Education Commission meets that cri- 
terion. 

Two important terms that occur sev- 
eral times in the Report are opportunity 
and responsibility. We would like to in- 
crease the opportunity for students to 
experience different approaches to 
teaching and learning. As I will men- 
tion again, we would like to extend the 
opportunity for study at Oberlin to per- 
sons of different ages and economic 
levels. We would like to increase the 
opportunity for faculty and students to 
meet for evaluation, criticism and coun- 
seling. We would like to increase the 
opportunity for faculty to choose the 
style and intensity of teaching they pre- 
Ter; 

Ultimately it is the learner who de- 
cides when he shall learn and what shall 
be learned. Thus the burden of final 
responsibility for the planning and pur- 
suit of an educational program should 
rest on the individual student. This as- 
sertion does not reflect any departure 
from the goals expressed in the catalog. 
Instead we propose a change in the 
method of attaining these goals. 

Let us take the individual deep 
enough into his own interests so that 
he reaches the point of seeing that hav- 
ing a genuine understanding of his in- 
terests requires exposure to, and compe- 
tence in, other areas. This is an alterna- 
tive method by which our students could 
provide evidence of having met the goals 
of a liberal education. 

I would now like to mention briefly 
some of the specific proposals included 
in the Preliminary Report as they apply 
to the College of Arts and Sciences. 
These proposals are all subject to 
change after they have been reviewed by 
faculty and students. 

We wish to strongly encourage the 
continual enrichment of our curriculum, 
and we will recommend that a council 
on educational programs be created to 
receive applications for new programs 
which in part would connect existing 
disciplines. Present examples of such 
programs are Afro-American Studies, 
Chinese-East Asian Studies, and Hu- 
manities; we suggest other possible ex- 
amples, such as a program on the ecolo- 
gy and political economy of the Lake 
Erie Basin, and a special program for 
freshmen. Some of these programs 
could have few prerequisites; others 
could provide a capstone to a depart- 
mental major. We will ask the General 


Faculty to approve a motion stating 
that departments may be asked to pro- 
vide up to 25 percent of their present 
teaching time to staff these programs. 
In some cases it would be necessary for 
a department to decide that participation 
in an interdisciplinary senior-level pro- 
gram would be more valuable to their 
majors than would continuation of 
course work or research strictly within 
the discipline. 

We propose a new calendar of four 7- 
week sessions, six for course work and 
the seventh for evaluation and counsel- 
ing. This would permit students to 
study two subjects, instead of four, at a 
time. Another advantage of this calen- 
dar is that it will easily allow the addi- 
tion of two more seven-week sessions, 
which would bring us to year-round op- 
eration. Moving to year-round opera- 
tion would allow us to increase the size 
of the student body and the faculty, 
would have considerable economic ben- 
efit, would allow a more flexible sched- 
ule of leaves for both faculty and stu- 
dents, and could provide more concen- 
trated periods for faculty research. 

We suggest a very high student/fac- 
ulty ratio in some types of work in order 
to allow us to achieve a low ratio in 
other areas. We propose that depart- 
ments offer a series of carefully-pre- 
pared lectures designed for large audi- 
ences. Students would attend these lec- 
tures and do a small amount of outside 
reading. A relatively small commitment 
of time would be required, and this 
would encourage students to sample 
areas which they are now reluctant to 
take because they require a commit- 
ment of % to 14 of their time for a se- 
mester. We propose that other regular 
courses, which would be greatly in the 
majority, be limited to 25 students, and 
that seminar courses be limited to 12. 
This change should allow a greater vari- 
ety of teaching techniques than is now 
possible. We recommend a substantial 
increase in the amount of independent 
work that students do, but we recognize 
that much that is sometimes regarded as 
partly independent, for example depart- 
mental honors, research courses, private 
reading, etc., often require a substantial 
amount of faculty time. A new account- 
ing system would encourage us all to 
give proper recognition to these time- 
consuming duties. 

We believe that at the present time 
the goals of Oberlin College will be bet- 
ter achieved by decreasing requirements 
and increasing individual responsibility. 
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Accordingly, we propose that the Col- 
lege drop requirements relating to sub- 
ject matter, languages, and physical ed- 
ucation, and that for the B.A. degree the 
departmental major be made an option, 
not a requirement. Dropping the de- 
partmental major as a requirement 
should strengthen the programs of those 
students who do choose to major in a 
department, and it should allow more 
flexibility for those who do not. Drop- 
ping requirements does not mean neces- 
sarily that the program of a typical stu- 
dent will show less breadth. Grinnell 
College dropped requirements according 
to subject matter last year, with a result- 
ing increase in enrollments in science, 
performance fields in the Arts, Classics, 
and Russian. 

We propose to recognize the fact that 
not everyone becomes ready for college 
work at age 18 by encouraging some to 
begin work at Oberlin before they have 
completed their high school diploma, 
and others to defer the beginning of 
their Oberlin education for a period of 
up to one year. We also recommend 


that we make it as easy as possible for 
enrolled students to withdraw temporar- 
ily and return. 

A topic that I feel transcends discus- 
sion of our calendar and the structure 


of our curriculum, appears as an appen- 
dix to our Report: 

Oberlin College was the first institu- 
tion in the country to admit women, and 
one of the first to admit blacks. Our 
record in the struggle against racial and 
sexual discrimination in the last century 
is unparalleled. That struggle still con- 
tinues, but now another form of segre- 
gation is becoming increasingly visible 
a de facto variety of economic segre- 
gation. Our “diversity” appears to be 
mainly geographic; it does not extend 
far enough to age and economic back- 
ground. I submit that it is not tolerable 
for Oberlin College, with its heritage, 
even partially to restrict its educational 
facilities to those whose parents can af- 
ford to pay our costs. We must find 
ways of bringing to the campus those 
persons who most want and need what 
we have to offer, irrespective of their 
financial condition and irrespective of 
their age. As Kingman Brewster has put 
it, we must achieve an “all-volunteer 
campus.” For my part, I believe we 
must gain both an all-volunteer campus 
and an all-volunteer classroom. 


Delia Pitts, a senior and former edi- 
tor of the Review, concluded the assem- 
bly with a statement of the new oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities that the 
Commission’s Report implies for Ober- 
lin students and, indeed, for the College 
in general: 


The EdCom report is full of many 
proposed changes and an equal number 
of challenges. 

One of the major philosophical 
themes is the idea that responsibility for 
the direction and progress of a student’s 
education should fall to that student 
himself. To implement this responsibil- 
ity it is suggested that the graduation re- 
quirement of a major be dropped, that 
distributional requirements be elimi- 
nated and that the academic standing 
committee no longer have the coercive 
power to expel a student. 

A shift in institutional philosophy of 
this kind will involve very concrete and 
personal adjustment for each one of us. 
We will have to study ourselves, our 


Education Commission members met 
almost daily with small groups of faculty 
members to discuss the Preliminary 
Report. Commission Chairman 
Henderson is at left. 


wishes and goals very thoroughly and 
arrive at realistic, perhaps difficult con- 
clusions about our individual capabili- 
ties and prospects. Then we will have to 
determine, in consultation with our pro- 
fessors and fellow students, which of the 
educational paths open to us will most 
successfully bring us to our chosen goal. 
In other words, the burden for motiva- 
tion and direction will be upon us. Good 
advice will guide us, but no institutional 
commands will compel us. 

Another philosophical trend that I 
feel is most crucial to the EdCom Re- 
port is the notion that prolonged and 
intense contact between professor and 
student enables a student to reach a bet- 
ter understanding of his professor’s 
knowledge and how he has reached it; 
this not only incorporates the accepted 
aim of the liberal arts education—it ex- 
pands it. 

Reforms suggested by this philosophy 
include revision of the traditional course 
structure to include closely supervised 
independent study, in which a student 
spends his time in intensive research or 
creativity with the guidance of an inter- 
ested professor. In this mentor/appren- 
tice relationship, both individuals are 
able to pursue in depth a subject of 
special and mutual concern. 

In a further attempt to increase stu- 
dent-faculty contact, the EdCom pro- 
posals seek to enable a student to reduce 
the number of courses he must take at 
one time. Students may devote full-time 
to one topic or perhaps half-time each to 
two courses. The hope here is that we 
can develop intensive as well as exten- 
sive knowledge of a given area. Our 
learning will be concentrated and deep 
rather than diffuse, spotty and sporadic. 

Closer faculty-student contact will 
mean that we have to confront our pro- 
fessors as people as well as teachers. It 
will mean that learning will no longer 
slip into the infamous big pitcher-little 
pitcher model of secondary school days. 

It will mean that we will develop real 
interests in real projects of our own 
choosing and because of this we will 
have to give a lot of time to our educa- 
tion, our profs and ourselves. 

An education that seeks to prepare 
women and men for life in the last quar- 
ter of this century and the first quarter 
of the next must be one that draws stu- 
dents, professors and curriculum from 
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Welcome to our 


New Readers 


As the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine begins its 68th year of 
publication, we welcome the 
1,300 readers being added to 
our mailing list. These include 
new faculty, members of the 
Class of 1972, and non-alumni 
parents of transfer students 
and the Class of 1975. 

As the official publication of 
the Alumni Association of 
Oberlin College, the magazine 
is mailed free of charge to all 
graduates, to former students 
and friends (especially former 
faculty and parents of grad- 
uates) who request it, to cur- 
rent and emeriti faculty, to 
members of the senior class 
and to parents of all students. 

Correspondence from readers 


is encouraged, especially if it is 
intended for publication. Many 
of our feature articles are the 
result of unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

All our readers are advised 
that this issue is being dis- 
tributed almost totally from 
data processing address labels. 
The transition from the pre- 
vious metal-plate imprinting 
doubtless will result in some 
errors, omissions and duplicate 
mailings. We ask your patience 
and cooperation for the first 
one or two mailings. Please 
advise us immediately of ad- 
dress errors, but do not return 
extra copies to us. Pass them 
to neighbors or others who 
might like to read them. 


Oberlin and to every black prospective 
candidate. 

There will also be those who say that 
students, as a group, are not ready for 
emancipation from the slavery of re- 
quirements and other forms of paternal- 
istic control. This argument is similar 
to those advanced during the years pre- 
ceding the Civil War when it was said 
that black folk could not “handle” free- 
dom and that slavery was their only sal- 
vation. I hope every student who is 
given this line points out vigorously that 
it was not true of black people in 1841 
and it is not true of students now. 


The Commission presented its report 
in two parts: the first a philosophical 
essay on the goals of the College and of 
the Commission and on a perspective 
toward change at Oberlin, the second a 
series of brief discussions of the propos- 
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irrelevant restrictions regarding 
those to whom it makes that oppor- 
tunity available. As both a liberal 
arts institution and a conservatory 
of music the College has, and is in a 
privileged position to achieve, a 
special internal goal, namely, the en- 
hancement of opportunities for lib- 
eral arts education and education in 
music through mutual cooperation 
and reciprocal access between its 
two main educational bodies. 

(b) As a center of learning the goals of 
the College extend beyond provision 
of opportunities for liberal arts edu- 
cation and education in music. They 
include both fostering and maintain- 
ing traditions of art, scholarship, 
and performance, and at the same 
time stimulating imaginative and 
creative new ventures in those areas. 


Edward Schwartz, ’65, at the Alumni 
Board meeting: “Can a college organize 
its program around a search for the 
meaning of justice in today’s society?” 


Special Notice 


In accordance with action tak- 
en by the Alumni Board at the 
April 16, 1971, meeting of its 
Executive Committee, the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine here- 
by encourages individual alum- 
ni to announce themselves as 
candidates for nomination to 
the office of alumni trustee of 
Oberlin College or for member- 
ship on the Alumni Board. 

Effective immediately, alum- 
ni who so desire may submit 
announcements up to 200 words 
in length telling all alumni of 
their availability and desire to 
be a candidate and to set forth 
any remarks they wish to make 
about themselves. 

The Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine will publish these state- 


ments prior to the mailing of 
the official Alumni Trustee 
ballot cards officially used for 
such nominations. 

If you wish to serve Oberlin 
as an alumni-elected trustee or 
as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, you are invited to write 
to the Editor of the Oberlin A- 
lumnt Magazine or to the Exec- 
utive Director of the Alumni 
Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, for an ex- 
planation of the necessary pro- 
cedures. 

It is also permissible to fol- 
low these same procedures in 
Case you wish to nominate 
someone else for either of these 
elections. 


Commission’s Report implies for Ober- 
lin students and, indeed, for the College 
in general: 


The EdCom report is full of many 
proposed changes and an equal number 
of challenges. 

One of the major philosophical 
themes is the idea that responsibility for 
the direction and progress of a student’s 
education should fall to that student 
himself. To implement this responsibil- 
ity it is suggested that the graduation re- 
quirement of a major be dropped, that 
distributional requirements be elimi- 
nated and that the academic standing 
committee no longer have the coercive 
power to expel a student. 

A shift in institutional philosophy of 
this kind will involve very concrete and 
personal adjustment for each one of us. 
We will have to study ourselves, our 


Education Commission members met 
almost daily with small groups of faculty 
members to discuss the Preliminary 
Report. Commission Chairman 
Henderson is at left. 


dent-faculty contact, the EdCom pro- 
posals seek to enable a student to reduce 
the number of courses he must take at 
one time. Students may devote full-time 
to one topic or perhaps half-time each to 
two courses. The hope here is that we 
can develop intensive as well as exten- 
sive knowledge of a given area. Our 
learning will be concentrated and deep 
rather than diffuse, spotty and sporadic. 

Closer faculty-student contact will 
mean that we have to confront our pro- 
fessors as people as well as teachers. It 
will mean that learning will no longer 
slip into the infamous big pitcher-little 
pitcher model of secondary school days. 

It will mean that we will develop real 
interests in real projects of our own 
choosing and because of this we will 
have to give a lot of time to our educa- 
tion, our profs and ourselves. 

An education that seeks to prepare 
women and men for life in the last quar- 
ter of this century and the first quarter 
of the next must be one that draws stu- 
dents, professors and curriculum from 
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the broadest possible range of cultural, 
economic and age groups. 

Several steps have already been taken 
in this area. The General Faculty has 
made an historic move toward the 
achievement of cultural diversity at 
Oberlin by passing the SEOP recom- 
mendations for increased recruitment of 
black and Puerto Rican students and 
faculty. The EdCom report lists, under 
the heading of future projects, proposals 
for the creation of a commission to 
study methods of further implementing 
the SEOP package, especially in the 
area of faculty hiring. 

The effect of all this will be that stu- 
dents, in the very near future, will be 
forced to confront in significant num- 
bers people who neither look nor think 
exactly as they do. Black and white 
students will then have to choose be- 
tween the easy, low road of “flocking 
together” for solace, companionship and 
protection, or the excruciatingly diffi- 
cult path of inter-cultural contact and 
growth and education. 

There will be those, I’m sure, who 
will claim that the new freedoms of the 
EdCom proposals are too much for 
“some” groups, meaning black students. 
I would only say to those skeptics that 
statements of that kind are an insult to 
every black student now enrolled at 
Oberlin and to every black prospective 
candidate. 

There will also be those who say that 
students, as a group, are not ready for 
emancipation from the slavery of re- 
quirements and other forms of paternal- 
istic control. This argument is similar 
to those advanced during the years pre- 
ceding the Civil War when it was said 
that black folk could not “handle” free- 
dom and that slavery was their only sal- 
vation. I hope every student who is 
given this line points out vigorously that 
it was not true of black people in 1841 
and it is not true of students now. 


The Commission presented its report 
in two parts: the first a philosophical 
essay on the goals of the College and of 
the Commission and on a perspective 
toward change at Oberlin, the second a 
series of brief discussions of the propos- 
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als that have evolved through the Com- 
mission’s year of work. 

The excerpts that follow at this point 
are from the first part of the report. 


THE GOALS OF 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

... the goals of Oberlin College are 
as numerous as there are categories of 
description which legitimately apply to 
the different practices which make up 
our enterprise. In general, these cate- 
gories represent different roles the Col- 
lege plays in the context of a larger so- 
ciety, ..-. 

(a) As a liberal arts institution the cen- 
tral goal of the College is to provide 
the best opportunity its various re- 
sources allow for interested individ- 
uals to gain a liberal arts education, 
and to do so without artificial or ir- 
relevant forms of discrimination— 
such as those involving race, sex, 
age, or economic circumstances— 
toward the individuals to whom it 
makes that opportunity available. 
As a conservatory of music the cen- 
tral goal of the College is to provide 
the best opportunity its resources 
permit for interested individuals to 
prepare themselves to enter, in one 
capacity or other, the profession of 
music—again, without artificial or 
irrelevant restrictions regarding 
those to whom it makes that oppor- 
tunity available. As both a liberal 
arts institution and a conservatory 
of music the College has, and is ina 
privileged position to achieve, a 
special internal goal, namely, the en- 
hancement of opportunities for lib- 
eral arts education and education in 
music through mutual cooperation 
and reciprocal access between its 
two main educational bodies. 

(b) As a center of learning the goals of 
the College extend beyond provision 
of opportunities for liberal arts edu- 
cation and education in music. They 
include both fostering and maintain- 
ing traditions of art, scholarship, 
and performance, and at the same 
time stimulating imaginative and 
creative new ventures in those areas. 


Edward Schwartz, ’65, at the Alumni 
Board meeting: “Can a college organize 
its program around a search for the 
meaning of justice in today’s society?” 


They also include encouraging the 
development of humane and effect- 
ive responses to human problems, 
and facilitating progress in what- 
ever terms are appropriate to differ- 
ent fields of intellectual and artistic 
life. 

(c) As a community of individuals 
whose intellectual and artistic inter- 
ests and needs coincide in different 
ways the College has as a goal the 
provision of an environment which 
contributes positively to pursuit of 
those interests and satisfaction of ° 
those needs. 

(d) As a corporate citizen its goals in- 
clude effective contribution to the 
public good, through relationships 
with such other sectors of organized 
society as public education, govern- 
ment, and business, as consistent 
with its basic educational enterprise 
and the shared interest of its mem- 
bers. 

(e) Finally, as a public model of con- 
science in the society of which it is 
a part, the College seeks to exempli- 
fy in the conduct of its affairs, the 
values that ought to inspire a free 
and culturally diverse society and to 


reflect these values in all aspects of 
its educational program and on all 
levels of its membership. 


* * * 


TWO VALUES: EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE AND 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
The most interesting educational institu- 
tions of the coming decade—and the 
soundest ones educationally—will be 
those in which two values, educational 
excellence and cultural diversity, are 
equally prized. Although Oberlin’s past 
is tied to both of these values, the rela- 
tive emphasis on them has fluctuated 
from time to time. Oberlin’s tasks to- 
day, at a time of extraordinary national 
concern for education and for the very 
fabric of American society, must be 
clear: to improve the structure of educa- 
tional excellence that has been built 
over the past fifty years, and to do so in 
a context of social and cultural diversity 
among all members of the College com- 
munity. It will be precisely the Col- 
lege’s ability to bring these values to- 
gether, to measure each by the other, 
that will determine its future. Educa- 
tional excellence is doing well—to the 
very best of our abilities—the teaching 
and learning of those subjects, that, by 
common understanding, are the sub- 
stance of a liberal arts education. 
Cultural diversity, as we use the term, 
is the building of a community that 
seeks and welcomes participants in its 
undertaking from the many groups com- 
posing our society and the incorporation 


in our program of education addressed 
to the problems with which a society 
that values freedom and justice ought to 
be concerned. 


* * * 


GOALS OF THE COMMISSION 

(a) Curriculum. The aim of our cen- 
tral proposal in the area of curricu- 
lum is to provide a means by which 
the curriculum of Oberlin’s educa- 
tional program may be systematical- 
ly and continuously enriched. We 
seek to make our curriculum open 
and responsive to ideas for new edu- 
cational programs from all sources 
in the community . . . We should 
add that our point here is not to 
weaken the curricula associated with 
departments but, indeed, to strength- 
en them: first, by enriching the en- 
tire curriculum of the College and 
thus improving the context in which 
departmental programs appear, and, 
second, by providing new courses of 


“Educational excellence is doing well 
... the teaching and learning of... 
subjects ... that are the substance 
of a liberal arts education.” 


“FIRST-YEAR OUT” FIGURES: 
per cent of Oberlin graduates going on to graduate schools (College of Arts and Sciences) 
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study some of which may, for differ- 
ent periods of time, be incorporated 
into departmental programs as con- 
tributions of substance and quality. 

(b) Structure. Our structural proposals 
are designed to provide conditions 
that are more flexible than those we 
have now for the accommodation of 
different styles of learning and 
teaching, to limit the number of stu- 
dents with whom a teacher is work- 
ing at one time in order to make 
possible close working relationships 
between students and teachers for 
both academic and advising pur- 
poses, to provide flexibility for stu- 
dent “leaves” and for times at which 
new students may begin their aca- 
demic work, and to accomplish these 
aims by means consistent with a 
stabilization of the real costs of an 
Oberlin education. 

(c) Evaluation. We wish to make our 
practices reflect the different indi- 
vidual and institutional purposes 
they serve, and thus to distinguish 
between, e.g., a certification pro- 
cedure by which the College awards 
its degrees, procedures by which stu- 
dents may indicate their preparation 
for advanced study, employment, or 
other external and future activities, 
opportunities by which students may 
receive indications of the relative 
standing of their work as compared 
to similar work by others, and, most 
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important for our day-to-day enter- 
prise, Opportunities for the close 
criticism of academic work in prog- 
ress and for thorough advising and 
counseling regarding educational 
plans and life goals. 

(d) Environment. The goal of our pro- 
posals concerning living arrange- 
ments is to provide an environment 
which itself positively supports the 
pursuit of educational goals, i.e., an 
environment which does more than 
respond to needs for housing and 
food. We believe that the living en- 
vironment should and can be an in- 
tegral part of the learning environ- 
ment, and, accordingly, that living 
facilities should no longer be viewed 
as a peripheral enterprise with a 
separate budget... 


* * * 


A PERSPECTIVE ON CHANGE 

The Conservatory of Music. For over 
one hundred years the Oberlin Conserv- 
atory of Music has been one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished professional 
schools of music. The primary goal for 
the future at the Conservatory of Music 
should be a confirmation of excellence 
in the preparation of students for pro- 
fessional careers as performers, com- 
posers, conductors, scholars, and edu- 
GALOIS 2c. 

In addition to its function as a profes- 
sional school, the Conservatory should 
offer curricular flexibility to those stu- 
dents wishing advanced training in mu- 
sic but also desiring a broad spectrum of 
offerings in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. We believe that this will attract 
many outstanding students to Oberlin 
who in addition to a deep commitment 
to music are interested in a liberal arts 
education. This is one of the major ad- 
vantages that the Oberlin Conservatory 
has over other conservatories of music 
in America and one that the Commis- 
sion believes should be exploited to the 
fullest. 

In view of:the expanding interest of 
liberal arts students in the fine arts the 
Conservatory should make a determined 
effort to offer more instruction on vari- 
ous levels in applied music, music his- 
tory, and music theory for the non-mu- 
sic student. This may well involve the 
use of students as teachers as well as a 
general enrichment of the non-profes- 
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sional curriculum. We encourage mem- 
bers of the Conservatory community 
(faculty and students) to participate ac- 
tively in cross-divisional programs... . 
* * * 

Alternative conceptions. Consider two 
different conceptions of what may be 
meant by an institution of higher educa- 
tion when it awards a B.A. degree. For 
purposes of discussion we may label 
them, without intending to beg any ques- 
tions, the Conventional model and the 
Interests model... 

According to the Conventional model, 
when an institution awards a B.A. de- 
gree to a person, a number of relatively 
specific things are thereby said, by way 
of providing evidence that the individ- 
ual has reached certain goals. Among 
these specific things is, for example, 
that the individual has, at a minimum, 
been exposed in a systematic way to a 
number of areas of study, each of which 
has its own history of development and 
a claim to be of general importance. 
Also, the individual is said to have 
reached a reasonable degree of compe- 
tence in some single area of study, such 
that he possesses an ability to deal with 
problems within it in a methodological- 
ly appropriate fashion. .. . 

.. . according to the /nterests model, 
when an institution awards the B.A. de- 
gree to a person, it would not similarly 
mean that he has met a set of institu- 
tional requirements providing evidence 
of his having reached certain goals. 
Rather, the central notion in this model 
is that the award of the degree means 
that the individual has pursued certain 
of his interests, employing the institu- 
tion’s faculty, staff, and facilities as a 
network of opportunities and resources, 
in such a way and with such results as 
to provide evidence of having reached 
the goals associated with liberal arts ed- 


“The goal ... is to provide an 
environment which. . . positively 
supports the pursuit of 
educational goals...” 


ucation. Notice that the contrast be- 
tween the two models is not on the level 
of goals. 

The important contrast concerns how 
these goals are to be reached. The dif- 
ference between the models is not on 
that account an unimportant one. For 
the ideology associated with the Interest 
model has implicit in it the claim that 
the diversity of needs, background, and 
preparation of individuals is taken more 
seriously and dealt with more directly 
on the Interests model than the Conven- 
tional model. And for that reason the 
Interest model claims to offer a better 
route, from the standpoint of individ- 
uals, to the achievement of goals asso- 


ciated with liberal arts education. 
* * * 


TOWARDS THE 

INTERESTS MODEL 

The discussion above contains the ele- 

ments of an argument for a liberal arts 

institution to operate according to the 

Interests model, if certain conditions 

can be satisfied. A large part, but not 

the whole, of satisfying these conditions 
consist in the institution’s choosing to 
make certain commitments. 

(a) A main element in the argument for 
the Interests model is the fact that 
the institution in question serves 
a highly diverse student body. The 
less alike, in terms of their social 
background and educational prepa- 
ration, the members of an institu- 
tion’s student body, the greater 
weight we may give to the view that 
the ways of gaining a liberal arts ed- 
ucation must be plural, and, indeed, 
individualistic in character, tailored 
as far as possible to the interests, 
needs, and preparation of those in- 
volved. ... 

(b) But the Interest model requires that 
the student body must be not only 
diverse but highly motivated. In- 
deed, this positive factor of motiva- 
tion is a condition of the success of 
an institution’s operating according 
to the Interests model. That is, such 
an institution will almost certainly 
fail if it cannot have students either 
already highly self-motivated, or 
capable of being brought to that con- 
dition through participation in the 
institution’s program itself. 

Our view, then, is that the Inter- 
ests model requires highly motivated 
students; and, of equal importance, 


highly motivated students deserve an 
institution which attempts to oper- 
ate in terms of the Interests model. 


(c) As a counterpart to these factors of 
diversity and motivation in the stu- 
dent body, there are further com- 
mitments and conditions which con- 
cern the faculty of an institution 
contemplating the Interests model. 
It is apparent that the model re- 
quires certain things of faculty mem- 
bers which are not similarly re- 
quired, though they may be consid- 
ered desirable, by the Conventional 
model. Among these is a willingness 
to be involved in close—and time— 
consuming advising and counseling 
with students regarding their educa- 
tional programs, and how they may 
best structure them so as to pursue 
their interests in the course of at- 
tempting to develop the human char- 
acteristics associated with liberal arts 
education. A condition of being ef- 
fective in the role of advising and 
counseling is a faculty member’s 
knowledge of the resources of the 
institution and the talents and spec- 
ial abilities of his colleagues. It ap- 
pears to us that the Interests model 
requires of the faculty member a 
much more extensive knowledge of 
such resources than does the Con- 
ventional model. Further, faculty 
members must be prepared to be in- 
ventive and flexible in their teach- 
ing, regarding both its content and 
how it is offered, so as to function 
as guides for those seeking oppor- 
tunities to pursue their interests... 
The Commission’s view is that Ober- 
lin has a faculty capable of the flex- 
ibility and imagination suggested by 
the Interests model... . 


In the second part of its Report, 35 
pages in length, the Commission sum- 
marized the proposals it intends formal- 
ly to place before the College commun- 
ity. The proposals fall under four head- 
ings—curriculum, structure, evaluation, 
and environment—and each set of pro- 
posals was accompanied by several 
pages of discussion as a way of provid- 
ing a context for consideration of them. 

To help readers on the campus iden- 
tify the sections of the Report that are 
to be put into legislative language for 
action by the General Faculty, the 
Commission used a pointer preceding 
the appropriate paragraphs. I have used 
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-educationally 


the pointer with the following excerpts 
identifying each with a number so that 
readers may comment easily on particu- 
lar proposals or sets of them. 

The Commission’s educational pro- 
posals deal with the content of the cur- 
riculum and with the forms, or modes, 
of learning and teaching. 


CONTENT 

The present organization of the curric- 
ulum. Oberlin’s educational program 
now consists largely of the course of- 
ferings of faculty members affiliated 
with departments representing the major 
academic disciplines. This traditional 
organization has provided an education- 
ally and administratively serviceable 
structure, well designed for many recog- 
nized intellectual pursuits, and should 
be retained. 

Like any structure, however, it im- 
poses certain restrictions, and in our 
view these increasingly limit Oberlin’s 
ability to respond to needs that do not 
fit easily within existing departmental 
lines. . «+ 
Towards a new organization. The cur- 
ricular challenge is to find a way of or- 
ganizing our intellectual pursuits that is 
sound, administratively 
feasible, and responsive to changing in- 
terests. The Commission will therefore 
propose that the curriculum be inter- 
woven with offerings associated with 
programs—either cross-disciplinary or 
non-disciplinary in character—as well 
as Offerings associated with depart- 
ments. . . 


Gar A Council on Educational 
1. Programs. The Commission 
will recommend the establishment of a 


Council on Educational Programs with 
responsibility for programs (not depart- 


“We have tried to devise an educational 
program that will accommodate a 
variety of styles of learning 
and teaching .. .” 


ments). The Council is to stimulate, re- 
ceive, and evaluate requests for new 
programs. It will make final decisions 
on the initiation and termination of 
programs. Some programs may exist 
for a long term; others will be intro- 
duced for short periods .. . 

The staff of each program will be 
made up of faculty members who volun- 
teer because of their assistance in plan- 
ning a program or their interest in it. 
The Council on Educational Programs 
will consult with departments. from 
which such staff members must be 
drawn if a successful program is to be 
developed. Departments will be ex- 
pected to respond positively, and may 
be asked to contribute up to 20 percent 
of their teaching time for participation 
in various programs in accordance with 
mutually agreeable arrangements. 


* * * 


MODES OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 
The lecture course. The basic building 
block of an Oberlin education is now 
the lecture course. This mode of learn- 
ing and teaching is an agreeable one for 
many persons, but it is not well suited 
to the needs and tastes of others. For 
this reason other modes have been in- 
creasingly introduced: senior and fresh- 
man seminars, discussion groups, labs, 
private reading, field trips, off-campus 
projects, various kinds of more or less 
independent study, such as the honors 
program, the senior-scholar program, 
Winter Term, the experimental college, 
and so forth. 
Towards a variety of approaches to 
learning and teaching. We have tried to 
devise an educational program that will 
accommodate a variety of styles of 
learning and teaching, including the lec- 
ture course where it is the preferred 
mode. Although it will not be possible 
to satisfy everyone, we believe that we 
can better accommodate: 
those who wish to concentrate on one 
or two things at a time, as well as 
those who prefer to pursue a number 
of studies at once; those who want to 
work intensively (and perhaps to com- 
plete their work at Oberlin in three 
years), as well as those who prefer to 
spread their education over four or 
even five years; those who wish to de- 
lay their college work for a year or 
two after high school or to interrupt 
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their college careers with a year or 
more for travel, or employment, or 
reflection, as well as those who pre- 
fer to proceed towards a degree at a 
steady, uninterrupted pace; 
those who will benefit from independ- 
ent work, as well as those who need 
or prefer a highly structured and 
formal pattern of academic involve- 
ment. 
Towards reduction of the effective stu- 
dent-faculty ratio. The overall student- 
faculty ratio is about 12 or 13 to 1— an 
average that is at once correct and mis- 
leading. Small classes are strongly de- 
sired and all too seldom experienced. 
More opportunities for one-to-one and 
small-group relationships with teachers 
are desired by both students and teach- 
ers. At the same time, however, there 
is also a desire on the part of many stu- 
dents for more opportunities for inde- 
pendent study with little week-to-week 


supervision by faculty members. 
. We want to provide an environ- 


ment in which teachers will have time 
for careful criticism and discussion of 
student work. A necessary condition is 
a low effective student-faculty ratio, 
that is, a sharp limitation on the number 
of students with whom a teacher is 
working closely at one time. The aim 
is to limit courses to about 25 students, 
to limit seminars and other small-group 
work to half that number or less, and to 
limit the number of students engaged in 
projects in requiring close supervision 
by faculty members to an average of not 
more than three or four per session. 

Given our goal of stabilizing the real 
cost of an Oberlin education (see the 
next section, on Structure), a reduction 
of the effective student-faculty ratio can 
be achieved only if some of the credits 
required for graduation can be obtained 
through work in which a high student- 
faculty ratio is acceptable or by inde- 
pendent work of kinds requiring little or 
no faculty time. 


Graduation requirement. 

2. We will recommend that the 

B.A. degree be awarded upon the ac- 
cumulation of 108 units of credit (where 
one unit of credit is the equivalent of 


*The graduation requirement for the 
B.M. degree is twelve units of credit 
greater than that for the B.A. degree 
due to the continuation of work in 
applied music during the seventh 
week of each of the four sessions 
making up the academic calendar we 
propose in our essay on structure. 
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normal full-time work for one week, or 
about 40 hours), of which not less than 
72 units must be earned while in resi- 
dence at Oberlin or engaged in an off- 
campus project conducted by a faculty 
member. . 
Comment. The program awards 108 
units of credit for 120 weeks of normal 
full-time work because only six units of 
credit are awarded for normal full-time 
work during one seven-week session. 
Except for transfer students, a student 
will be in residence for at least twelve 
seven-week sessions. . . . 
The Conservatory of Music. The Bach- 
elor of Music degree is a professional 
degree in the way in which a degree in 
law or medicine is a professional degree. 
In the same way that individual College 
departments must retain certain require- 
ments for their major program, the 
Conservatory will retain specific re- 
quirements for the Bachelor of Music. 
Within the context of a graduation re- 
(Gam quirement of 120 units of 
3. credit,* the B.M. degree re- 
quirements will include twelve units of 
music theory, six of music history, com- 
pletion of basic music skills and a cur- 
riculum in a major department, depart- 
mental hearings, performances, and a 
Shion rectial....:. 


Gazi The Bachelor of Fine Arts 
4. in Music will be available to 


students who wish to devote a large 


part of their activities to music, but 
who also wish maximum flexibility in 
curricular choice. These students will 
be admitted on the basis of an audi- 
tion, like candidates for the Bachelor 
of Music, but no major requirements 
will be specified for the B.F.A. except 
that students in a performance area 
must successfully complete depart- 
mental freshmen and sophomore 
hearings. The graduation require- 
ment for the B.F.A. in Music will be 
108 units of credit. 


(Gam The Performance Diploma 
5+ will be awarded, upon com- 
pletion of 28 units of credit in applied 
studies in music and fulfillment of the 
performance requirements, to musicians 
who have acquired an extensive musical 
background through institutional or pri- 
vate studies or through unusual per- 
formance experiences. An examination 
consisting of one or more public recitals 
will also be required for the Perform- 
ance Diploma... . 
Types and amounts of work for credit. 
In order to provide a variety of ap- 
proaches to learning and teaching and 
to make possible a low effective student- 
pss faculty ratio in at least half 
6 of a student’s program, we 
will recommend that certain new types 
of work be recognized for credit. These 
involve a high student-faculty ratio (or 
entirely independent work) as the coun- 
terpart to a low ratio in the rest of a 
student’s program. . 


Accommodation of Con- 
87. servatory students. In order 
to enable Conservatory students to elect 
work in the College of Arts and Sciences 


J. Otis Smith, 63, treasurer of the Alumni Association, and Carl R. Gerber, ’58, 
president-elect, studying the Preliminary Report prior to discussing it with Dean 
Reich and Prof. Henderson. 
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while devoting at least half of their time 
to their studies in the Conservatory, we 
will recommend that each department 
and program in Arts and Sciences un- 
dertake to make such arrangements as 
may be necessary to offer work desired 
by Conservatory students in ways in- 
volving not more than three credits per 
session. 


In agreeing upon its proposals on 
“Structure,” the Commission sought to 
reckon with the economics of higher 
education in the 1970’s and to give 
Oberlin the opportunity to broaden its 
appeal, economically and educationally, 
among prospective students. 


STRUCTURE 

The Commission believes that its pro- 
posals stand on their own educational 
feet and is prepared to support them 
because of their academic merits. At 
the same time, however, they have been 
developed with certain economic con- 
siderations in mind. A major goal— 
fundamentally related to Oberlin’s tra- 
ditional purposes—is to reduce, if 
possible, the real cost of an Oberlin 
education in order to bring an Oberlin 
education within the financial reach of 
an increasing proportion of qualified 
persons from economically and cultur- 
ally diverse groups. 

The real cost of a college education 
has been steadily and rapidly rising for 
many years. Oberlin’s tuition was 
$1,150 in 1960/61. Over the decade of 
the 60’s the consumer price index rose 
by one-third, but tuition at Oberlin 
more than doubled, rising to $2,400 in 
1970/71. On the basis of present pro- 
grams a continuing rapid increase in 
tuition will be necessary. It is already 
difficult and will become increasingly 
difficult for middle-income families to 
afford the costs of an Oberlin educa- 
tion. We have already seen a tendency 
to restrict access to Oberlin to the well- 
to-do, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to students who qualify for sub- 
stantial government assistance because 
of low family incomes. . 

In the most general terms of our 
proposals represent an effort to recon- 
cile the goals of quality and economy 
by combining close working relation- 
ships between students and teachers in 
part of a student’s program with sub- 
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As Norman Henderson, chairman of the 
Education Commission, has stated in his 
remarks at the Sept. 28 Special Assem- 
bly, this Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mission is a Starting point for commu- 
nity-wide discussion. 


The College is interested in having 
alumni take part in that discussion. It 
has encouraged comment by alumni at 
every phase of the deliberations and will 
welcome it during the faculty’s discus- 
sion of the recommendations. 


A committee of the Alumni Board is 
standing by to coordinate your replies. 
It has scheduled its first session the 
weekend of Nov. 19. 


To facilitate the committee’s work, 
would you please: 


1. Refer to the relevant proposals in 
the Preliminary Report in making each 
of your comments. 


2. Try to return your comments to 
the Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, early enough to 
have them received by Nov. 12. 


If because of postal delays you have 
not received the Magazine in time to 
meet this deadline, and you still wish to 
comment, please communicate with us. 
The development of the educational pro- 
grams of a college is, after all, a continu- 
ing process. The magazine will carry an 
article as soon after the faculty decisions 
as possible, which will be directly re- 
sponsive to your concerns. 


DUuIRA B. WARD, ’34 
President, Alumni Association 


stantially independent work in other 


DaltSa setae 
(Gan Calendar. We will recom- 
S. mend a division of the aca- 

demic year into four terms instead of 
two semesters. Each term will run for 
seven weeks, with the seventh week re- 
served primarily for advising, counsel- 
ing, and criticism and discussion of 
student work... . 

There are three major reasons for the 
proposed division of the academic year: 

First, it will be easier for students and 
teachers to work intensively on one or 
two things at a time than it would be 
with a two-semester calendar. 

Second, as explained in the essay on 


evaluation, the Commission is placing 
increased emphasis on advising, counsel- 
ing, criticism and discussion of student 
work, and on the student’s responsibility 
for planning his own educational pro- 
gram. We believe that student work 
should be and will be evaluated and 
criticized throughout the year but that 
it is desirable to set aside a week four 
times a year for the purpose indicated 
above. 

Third, the Commission believes that 
it will be desirable, if feasible, to shift 
to year-round operation within the next 
few years. We may find it advantageous 
to do this in steps, by adding a fifth and 
then a sixth term... . 

. . . . Our proposals involve a re- 
duction in what we have called the 
effective student-faculty ratio in one 
part of a student’s program and a higher 
ratio in the remainder. An _ overall 
student-faculty ratio of about 17 to 1 is 
needed to stabilize the dollar cost of an 
Oberlin education, to permit some im- 
provement in real incomes, and to 
achieve the student-faculty ratio we 
have proposed for small-group study, 
lecture courses, closely supervised spon- 
sored projects, and a special freshman 
program. Given the present size of the 
faculty, it follows that the student body 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
should increase by about one-third. 


We wish to recommend a 
commitment in principle to 
increases in the size of the student body 
and in the overall student-faculty ratio 
which, when taken together with our 
other proposals concerning the educa- 
tional program, would make it possible 
to stabilize the dollar cost of an Oberlin 
education, and to improve the real in- 
comes of the faculty, administrative 
staff, and other employees of the 
College. 


.... Our recommendations 
\G=i0 concerning . . . specific 
goals . . . over the period 1972-77 ~.- 
are these: 
(a) A basic tuition of about $10,000 for 
twelve terms (three academic years). 
Comment: This tuition charge 
would cover the cost of the degree 
for a student who seeks to minimize 
the cost of his education by earning 
at least 72 units of credit in resi- 
dence and up to 36 units in other 
approved ways. 
(b) Year-round operation, in the form 
of an academic calendar consisting 
of six seven-week sessions. 
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(c) An overall student-faculty ratio of 
about 17 to 1, in the form of a stu- 
dent body of some 3000 and a fac- 
ulty of some 180, the increase in the 
student body to be subject to the 
availability of sufficient housing 
without the construction of new 
dormitories. 


The most perplexing problem that 
college communities face today is that 
of understanding what moves students— 
to study, to share in the life of the com- 
munity, to define their values and prem- 
ises and express themselves. Under the 
broad heading of evaluation, the Com- 
mission seeks to replace the motivation 
that is supposed to flow from a system 
of institutional requirements by self- 
motivation based on greater individual 
responsibility. 


EVALUATION 

The College of Arts and Sciences: 
institutional requirements. We wish to 
recommend changes in our require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
that will put final responsibility for 
determining and pursuing educational 
goals on the individual student... . 
We believe that more education will be 
accomplished if the individual student, 
and not the institution itself, is obliged 
to make the major and final educational 


decisions. 

Accordingly, we recom- 
esr. mend that the present in- 
stitutional requirements related to 
subject-matter, languages, and physical 
education be abolished. We further rec- 

ommend that the depart- 
(een. mental major be made an 
option, and not a requirement, for the 
award of the B.A. degree. 

Our proposal to abolish these require- 
ments does not grow out of any lack of 
commitment to the goals which they 
were instituted to serve .... We be- 
lieve that today those goals are more 
likely to be achieved by requiring stu- 
dents seriously to plan and implement 
their own educational programs rather 
than by requiring them to take an arbi- 
trary number of courses in certain areas. 
In effect, we wish to accelerate a process 
that is already occurring whereby stu- 
dents rely on themselves and on the 
advice of teachers and friends, rather 
than on the College catalog, as they 
plan their education... . 

Evaluation of student work, Oberlin’s 
procedures for evaluating student work 
have changed over a period of a few 
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years from the use of letter grades ex- 
clusively, to the present policy accord- 
ing to which students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences choose the mode of 
grading that they prefer for all of the 
courses taken in a particular semester, 
and those in the Conservatory take 
courses graded honors-pass fail... . 

The subject is complicated because 
systems of evaluation have had to serve 
several ends simultaneously. .. . 

(a) Criticism. Undoubtedly the most 
basic and essential function that evalua- 
tion can serve in a college is that of 
furthering the student’s progress in his 
educational program. We label as “crit- 
icism”’ the day-to-day and week-to-week 
evaluation of student work in progress 
that is at the heart of the teaching-learn- 
ing process and we have developed pro- 
posals that seek to provide more oppor- 
tunities in which criticism may take 
place. We have proposed procedures by 
which we can lower the effective stu- 
dent-faculty ratio, and our proposed 
calendar contains four one-week periods 
per year during which students and their 
teachers and tutors are expected to eval- 
uate past work and to plan the student’s 
educational program... . 

(b) Certification. Another function 
of evaluation is to state when the edu- 
cational program of a student is to be 
certified with the award of the institu- 
tion’s degree. We now propose that 
when a course has been successfully 
completed in the view of the teacher, 
the name of that course be entered on 
the official record of the student. In 
effect, we propose that certification for 
the degree be registered on a credit-no 
entry basis. 

Relative standing. Evaluation proce- 
dures usually involve some method of 


“. . . The Commission is placing 
increased emphasis on .. . the student’s 
responsibility for planning his own 
educational program.” 


ranking of students within individual 
courses or within their college class. . . 


We believe that Oberlin 

14, should continue to leave this 

matter to the individual student and 
teacher. We recommend that students 
in the College of Arts and Sciences be 
allowed to request letter grades in any 


sis. of their courses. We also 
15. recommend that individual 
instructors in the College of Arts and 
Sciences continue to be allowed to re- 
quire that specific courses be given only 
on a credit-no entry basis, but that in 
such courses instructors prepare upon 
request a written evaluation of a stu- 
dent’s work. ... 


sie. Academic standing. We 
16. recommend that (a) certain 
high-school students be encouraged to 
begin their college work before they 
graduate from high school, or, in some 
cases, Without completion of their high 
school programs; (b) other admitted stu- 
dents be officially enrolled but allowed 
and in some cases encouraged to defer 
the start of their Oberlin education for 
periods of a year or more; and (c) stu- 
dents be allowed and in some cases en- 
couraged to withdraw temporarily with 
formal re-enrollment assured and facili- 
tated. ae 

If our other proposals are accepted, 
Oberlin students will be enrolled in 
smaller classes, and with the grading 
option that they themselves have elected. 
We predict fewer academic failures... . 
If we are able to improve our counsel- 
ing of students, and if they can easily 
withdraw voluntarily, most students in 
serious and continued academic diffi- 
culty will, we believe, follow the advice 
of their counselors and leave Oberlin 
on their own. 

Thus we believe that the number of 
students who would elect to remain at 
Oberlin although failing academically 
will be so small as to be negligible. 
Nevertheless, an institution must have 
some method for protecting itself against 
those who do not use its resources 

wisely. Therefore, we rec- 
Wes. commend that instructors 
notify, in writing, the Associate Dean 
of those students in their courses whose 
work is well below standard. The Dean 
would have the authority to require a 
student whose work is consistently de- 
ficient to leave the College. His deci- 
sion could be appealed to a Student 
Academic Standing Committee. 


In its final set of recommendations 
the Commision turned to the increasing- 
ly important relationship between the 
purely academic—courses, seminars, 
and independent study—and the envi- 
ronment of daily life in which it is 
embedded. 


ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction. The Commission has 
given much attention to ways in which 
residential and related arrangements 
might improve the educational program 
of the College. . . . Our view is that 
liberal arts education both contributes 
to and flourishes in an environment in 
which persons are prepared to behave 
toward each other with tolerance and 
sensitivity, based upon self-understand- 
ing and a fundamental respect for the 
personalities of individuals and for 
the autonomy of individual human 
minds... 

To achieve our aims we will propose 
the following: 


'\G=ac (a) That residential and 
18. classroom arrangements de- 
signed to enhance the educational envi- 
ronment be developed in response to 
requests from reasonable numbers of 
students and/or faculty members. 

(b) That costs related to achieving 
these aims be viewed as legitimate edu- 
cational costs and have a claim to con- 
sideration on this basis when budgetary 
decisions are made. 

(c) That new residential programs re- 
flecting interests of students and faculty 
members be presented for action to the 
Council on Educational Programs, and 
to the Student Life Committee and the 
Residence and Dining Halls Committee 
when a particular kind of residential 
facility is required. 

(d) That faculty involvement in resi- 
dential communities be recognized as 
an important part of the educational 
program and taken into account when 
a teacher is being evaluated and when 
committee and other nonteaching as- 
signments are being made. 

(e) That house groups be responsible 
for the management of their houses and 
carry responsibility for day-to-day main- 
tenance, with a student manager over- 
seeing the work of students. 

(f) That the Dean of Students assume 
responsibility for expanding and coordi- 
nating a varied program of recreation. 
We believe that the leadership of a pro- 
fessionally trained person is needed... . 

We need living groups capable of nur- 
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turing close personal relationships. Al- 
though Oberlin is not a large school, its 
atmosphere may at times seem quite im- 
personal to some students. The forma- 
tion of small living groups of students 
and faculty members who are concerned 
about one another is one way in which 
people may learn how to cope with 
problems of personal interaction. 

(Our) discussion of the features of de- 
sirable living groups is based upon these 
assumptions: 

(a) That a residential group may con- 
tribute to intellectual and personal 
growth through the sharing of experi- 
ence and should be regarded as an 
integral part of the total educational 
environment of the College. 

(b) That living patterns influence stu- 
dent attitudes toward education. . 

(c) That the involvement of faculty 
members in residence halls will foster 
more interaction between students and 
teachers and encourage both groups to 
consider the process of education as a 
joint venture. 

(d) That the development of viable 
residential groups can best be accom- 
plished when common activities or an 
academic focus are built into the struc- 
ture of the group. 

In a brief final section of the Report, 
the Commission outlined three “further 
projects” and recommended a procedure 
by which they should be managed. The 
first project would involve advance 
planning for a shift to year-round opera- 
tion of the College with six seven-week 
sessions, accompanied by an increase in 
the student body of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of about fifty percent (with 
two-thirds of the total number of stu- 
dents on campus at any one time), and 
an increase in the faculty to bring the 
student faculty ratio to about 17/1. 

The second project, on diversity and 
motivation among students, looks to- 
ward greater diversification in the eco- 
nomic backgrounds and ages of Oberlin 
students, “equal opportunity” for them 
regardless of financial resources, and a 
continuing move toward cultural diver- 


sity by bringing to the campus students 
from a greater number of minority 
backgrounds. A commission paper en- 
titled “Towards an Equal Opportunity 
Program” and including description of 
the classes of Americans “by passed” by 
Oberlin for economic reasons was ap- 
pended to this section of the Report. 

The third project, on the appointment 
of faculty members and the conditions 
of their employment, would face the 
consequences for the composition, or- 
ganization, and needs of the faculty, 
given the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for substantial changes in the con- 
tent of the curriculum, in modes of 
learning and teaching, in diversity 
among students, and the quite separate 
changes that are occurring nationally in 
graduate education and in the econom- 
ics of higher education generally. 

All three projects are to be conducted 
by groups of faculty members, students, 
and administrators, the membership of 
a particular group being determined by 
the sorts of interests and competences 
that the project will require. Because 
the three projects have substantial areas 
of overlap a “central committee” is to 
oversee the operation. i 

To close this summary, let me ask of 
alumni readers of it what Professor 
Henderson asked of the students, facul- 
ty and staff at the special meeting: read 
it, question it critically, and be tolerant 
of details and specific language. Having 
done so, you may wish to comment, and 
comments will be welcome. 
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hould government sacrifice the qual- 

ity of future research in order to 

fund more research now? That was 
the question argued in Washington last 
spring by President Fuller and several 
other Oberlin alumni and officers 
(OBERLINIANS HELP AVERT CUTS IN 
CoLLEGE NSF ALLocaTions, July/Aug- 
ust, 1971). Their person-to-person per- 
suasion efforts and testimony before 
congressional committees did much to 
head off a substantial cut in the Na- 
tion Science Foundation’s support of 
science education for the fiscal year 
1972. 

Fearing an oversupply of science 
Ph.D.’s, administration science advisers, 
including NSF Director William McEl- 
roy, had determined that 1972 NSF 
funds for educational and institutional 
grants should be reduced by 34 percent, 
to increase appropriations for “socially 
relevant” research. 

President Fuller emphasized that he 
did not oppose NSF support for applied 
research, but he challenged short-chang- 
ing scientific education in order to in- 
crease current scientific research. To 
lessen the quality of science education 
now, he warned, is to mortgage the qual- 
ity of future research. 

“We do not feel that education should 
be separated from research,” he main- 
tained, “yet that is precisely what the 
proposed NSF budget would do.” 

In his testimony before Senate and 
House subcommittees on science, re- 
search and development, the president 
observed that the purported plethora of 
scientists is really a distributional prob- 
lem: an oversupply in some scientific 
fields and a shortage in many others. 
The Oberlinians all called to question 
the assumption that NSF college pro- 
grams are essentially recruitment de- 
vices to attract young people into sci- 
ence and engineering careers. President 
Fuller, speaking to this point, cited a 
survey of 16,000 recent science grad- 
uates which revealed that over 90 per- 
cent had decided on careers in the sci- 
ences while still in secondary school. 

NSF educational programs, Fuller 
continued, are a vital adjunct to class- 
room teaching, which is of special con- 
cern to undergraduate colleges. These 
programs enable college science curricu- 
la to relate more closely to the real 
world of the professional scientist, 
thereby giving students an early taste of 
both his delights and discouragements. 
Since neither government nor the col- 
leges can ultimately regulate the number 
of students opting for the sciences, Ful- 
ler said, both have an obligation to 
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guarantee that the career choices of 
these young men and women will be 
supported by realistic exposure to the 
discipline they are considering. 

Good college training for scientists, 
the president concluded, will generate 
“socially relevant” research. The reverse 
is less likely to happen. 

Although they drew on their familiar- 
ity with Oberlin’s own outstanding sci- 
ence programs, the Oberlin task force in 
Washington did not represent the col- 
lege alone. They spoke on behalf of the 
12 members of the Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest and the 12 members of 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association. 

They would have been an exemplary 
set of spokesmen had they represented 
only Oberlin. 

Few other schools have matched 
Oberlin in the scope of its use of NSF 
funds. Since 1950, when the first NSF 
grants were awarded, all of Oberlin’s 
science curricula have been broadened 
or intensified with NSF support. Thanks 
in large measure to NSF funds, all Ober- 
lin science students use research-quality 
equipment and Oberlin has gained na- 
tional recognition for the remarkable 
extent to which it involves undergrad- 
uates in original research. 

The school’s leadership in science 
training over the last two decades is a 
matter of record. Listing the nation’s 
1,500-plus undergraduate schools as 
baccalaureate sources, without adjusting 
for enrollment, the National Academy 
of Sciences rates Oberlin 44th, on a par 
with universities 10 to 15 times its size. 
Oberlin is the first school of its type in 
the NAS tables by a lead of 12 rank 
points; it is ahead of the third and 
fourth colleges by more than 20. 

“In recent years,” says the College’s 
booklet for prospective science students, 
“over 75 percent of Oberlin’s science 
graduates, men and women, have en- 
tered graduate or professional schools 
immediately upon graduation. Most 


David Spiegel,’74, prepares a surface 
for condensation of sodium chloride gas 
in Chemistry Prof. Richard 
Schoonmaker’s ‘“‘molecular-beam 
vacuum system.” 
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gain admission to the leading universi- 
ties, and those in Ph.D. programs, al- 
most without exception, receive fellow- 
ships or teaching assistantships.” 

NSF educational grants come in near- 
ly all shapes and sizes. COSIP (the Col- 
lege Science Improvement Program) de- 
velops individual science curricula. 
Oberlin’s current COSIP grant of 
$210,000, received in 1968, has been 
used largely to establish or extend quan- 
titative analytical methods (computer in- 
volvement) in all experimental and social 
science departments and to develop in- 
terdisciplinary programs, suchas pyscho- 
biology, biochemistry, and the history of 
science. Science equipment grants have 
enabled Oberlin to purchase highly 
specialized equipment such as mirror 
stereOscopes, stereomicroscopes, and a 
variety of spectrometers. Awards from 
NSF’s institutional fund have been di- 
rected in part toward “starter research 
grants” to incoming faculty members. 
Money from a number of NSF sources 
has permitted physics department facul- 
ty members and students to specialize in 
nuclear physics and high-energy particle 
research. In a rare step beyond its own 
working definition of “the sciences,” 
NSF in 1969 awarded Oberlin a grant 
of $94,100 for research in electronically 
derived music. When Oberlin teachers 
win NSF individual research grants, 
they do their best to involve students in 
their investigations. 

For Oberlin’s promising science stu- 
dents, though, NSF’s most directly bene- 
ficial program is one that goes by the 
abrupt acronym “URP’”—for “Under- 
graduate Research Participation.” 

URP is important to Oberlin because 
the concept of the program goes right 
to the heart of the College’s thinking on 
what is required to produce a first-rate 
scientist and when it is required. To a 
man, Oberlin’s science faculty agrees 
with Chemistry Chairman Richard C. 
Schoonmaker that “research is the real 
business of science.’ “Success in re- 
search,” NSF writes in its brochure on 
URP, “depends upon foresightedness, 


Lawrence F. Abbott (right), ’72, reaches 
through the south wall of the Wright 
Physics Building to focus a sun-tracking 
mirror mounted outside. It is part of 
the apparatus pictured: a “‘solar 
telescope and atomic-beam 
resonance-scattering device” designed 
and built by Physics Assoc. Prof. 

Joseph Snider (left) and used last 
summer by Snider, Abbott and David O. 
Muchmore (center), ’72. 
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analytical competence, creative imagina- 
tion, and perseverance—all difficult, if 
not impossible, to teach in the ordinary 
Classroom environment. In the Ameri- 
can tradition of science education, these 
qualities often seem to be uniquely the 
concern of the graduate school. It has 
been shown, however, that many stu- 
dents are ready to exercise independent 
judgment and initiative before they re- 
ceive the bachelor’s degree.” 

As its full name suggests, Undergrad- 
uate Research Participation subsidizes 
the college student in an original investi- 
gation in some conjunction with a fac- 
ulty member. It can be a project de- 
vised by the student himself, experi- 
mental or non-experimental, supervised 
by a teacher. Or it can be a component 
or subtopic of the faculty member’s 
own investigative effort. The second 
option is much more practical, consid- 
ering the limitations of any undergrad- 
uate’s experience, and the great majority 
of URP projects fall under it, at Ober- 
lin and elsewhere. 

For 1971, a total of $12 million in 
URP grants was requested by 460 col- 
leges. Awards for $4 million were made 
to 251 colleges, making the average sum 
of grants per college $15,930. Oberlin’s 
award came to $22,430. 

Frequently collaboration through 
URP at Oberlin results in an article in 
a scientific journal, co-authored and co- 
bylined by the professor and his student 
colleague. Before the student’s name 
goes on to a baccalaureate sheepskin, it 
is recorded in the bibliography of his 
field—quite a stimulus for any young 
scientist’s career ambitions. 

URP projects are designated by NSF 
as “full-time” (eight to 12 weeks during 
the summer) and “part-time” (in free pe- 
riods during the academic year). The 
program has been employed by Oberlin 
each year since its inception in 1960, 
and almost all of the projects on the 
Oberlin campus have been full-time ones 
(though in many cases they continue as 
Senior Honors or Winter Term efforts). 

Individual departments apply for 
URP grants in September for the fol- 
lowing summer. The project of each 
participating teacher is described in de- 
tail, with an estimate of the money re- 
quired for adequate student participa- 
tion. 

Each URP student receives a living 
stipend of $60 per week and plane fare 
to an off-campus research site if it is 
needed. 

The $7,110 awarded to the Oberlin 
physics department in 1971 included 
some typical other expenses: $1,840 for 


16 hours of computer hire and $500 for 
the services of the College’s instrument 
builder. Oberlin does not usually re- 
quest faculty salaries from URP, but 
occasionally, very modest faculty com- 
pensation—generally around $300 per 
teacher—has been asked for and pro- 
vided. 

Oberlin students apply to be consid- 
ered for the projects when notice of 
their departments’ plans for the summer 
are posted. Most applicants are depart- 
ment majors. Each student is selected 
for the way in which his specific inter- 
ests fit one of the projects and on the 
basis of his academic achievements and 
professional promise. 

In the spring, the physics department 
circulates a description of its forthcom- 
ing URP operations to counterpart de- 
partments in colleges throughout the 
East and Midwest and usually winds up 
with a student or two from outside 
Oberlin. There was one this past sum- 
mer, from Cornell. In other depart- 
ments, students from off campus have 
been exceptions. 

This past summer was typical for 
URP at Oberlin. Sixteen undergrad- 
uates worked with 13 professors in the 
physics, biology and chemistry depart- 
ments. Five students and three profes- 
sors spent all or part of their schedules 
off campus. Under investigation were 
items ranging from soybeans to sun- 
beams. 

Tappan Square in summer is a very 
quiet place. A high note or two from 
an Oberlin Music Theater rehearsal in 
Hall Auditorium or an exclamation 
from conventioneering insurance men 
using the campus dormitories and class- 
rooms make most of the decibels. “Fore- 
sightedness, analytical competence, cre- 
ative imagination and perseverance” re- 
quire removal from any social main- 
stream, so URP is not very apparent 
from under the remaining elms. In fact, 
the only evidence of it from that view- 
point this past season was a 12'-inch 
circular mirror tracking the sun on a 
swivel mounted outside a portal special- 
ly cut into the brick south wall of the 
Wright Physics Building at the second 
story level. 

Just inside that portal were three 
more mirrors, a maze of lenses and 
lightchambers, and a busy electronic 
counter/analyzer. Outside and in, these 
were parts of a “solar telescope and 
atomic-beam resonance-scattering appa- 
ratus” designed and built by Physics As- 
soc. Prof. Joseph L. Snider. For more 
than a year, Snider has been using his 
augmented telescope to test a prediction 
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made by Einstein in 1911 that scientists 
would find radiation wavelengths to be 
affected by gravitational pull. 

“Einstein hypothesized a ‘gravitation- 
al red-shift,’ says the 37-year-old Sni- 
der, who has a Princeton Ph.D. “That 
is, if light or any other radiation leaves 
a region of low gravitational potential, 
such as the sun, toward an area of high 
potential, like earth, its spectral lines 
will move toward longer wavelengths 
and lower frequencies at the red end of 
the spectrum. We’re looking for this red- 
shift and other indicators of wavelength 
change in specific sodium and potassium 
lines coming from various locations on 
the sun.” 

Results of Snider’s project could im- 
prove knowledge of the rotational speed 
of the sun around its own axis and help 
track and understand the motion of gas 
in the “atmosphere” of the sun. 

Snider’s URP collaborators last sum- 
mer were Laurence Abbott and David 
Muchmore, both ’72. In July the three 
reinforced their work with a week’s use 
of the world’s largest solar telescope at 
the Kitt Peak National Observatory 
near Tucson, Ariz. 

In another experiment during the 
summer, Snider, Abbott and Muchmore 
used a combination vacuum chamber 
and magnetic resonance device, also de- 
signed and built by Snider, to measure 
the attenuation of an atomic beam when 
it passes through a scattering gas. 

W. Bruce Richards, ’61, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, provided an unusual 
research opportunity for his URP stu- 
dent, Wayne Fisher, ’72. Richards 
(Ph.D. from Berkeley) and Fisher 
worked on the design of an experiment 
to measure the cross-section for deuter- 
on photodisintegration, an aspect of nu- 
clear physics. The key word is “de- 
sign.” It is rare that an undergraduate 
gets an active role in this phase of an 
experiment. He is usually involved only 
once the application of the experimental 
technique has become feasible. 

Working on other aspects of nuclear 
physics, Associate Prof. Robert E. War- 
ner and Stephen Gottlieb, Cornell °73, 
spent the month of July at Atomic Ener- 
gy-Canada’s van de Graaff accelerator 
laboratory at Chalk River, Ont. Gott- 
lieb analyzed data collected there by 
Warner during Winter Term and Spring 
Vacation. Results of their study im- 
proved the theoretical framework for in- 
terpreting four- and five-nucleon reac- 
tions. The two also made an advance in 
study of the Coulomb breakup of the 
lithium-6 nucleus into an alpha particle 
and a deuteron (an investigation initiated 
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by Warner some years back). “We 
found a way,” said Warner, “to detect 
both the alpha particle and the deuteron 
in the same counter telescope and yet 
determine the energy of each particle 
separately.” Warner holds a Ph.D. from 
the University of Rochester. 

In 12 consecutive years of involve- 
ment with URP, the chemistry depart- 
ment has integrated the program into its 
curriculum as if it were an Organic 
Chemistry course or Senior Honors. 
“We don’t distinguish between research 
and teaching,” says Prof. Schoonmaker, 
the department’s 1971 administrator for 
URP funds. As an example, the 40- 
year-old Cornell Ph.D. pointed out that 
two of the eight students in the chemis- 
try department’s URP program last 
summer had completed only the fresh- 
man year. “Although they won’t be able 
to declare their majors for another 
year,” he said, “they are already doing 
serious, consequential research.” 

Although Schoonmaker and three 
other professors in chemistry were the 
only ones directing URP research last 
summer, every member of the depart- 
ment participates over a period of years. 

One regular contributor to chemis- 
try’s URP program is not on the depart- 
ment faculty. She is Miss Gladys Sel- 
lew, winner at the 1971 Commencement 
of the College’s first Distinguished Com- 
munity Service Award and a one-woman 
opportunity for low-income families in 
Oberlin to own their homes (CREDIT 
RIsKS? SERVICE AWARD WINNER AD- 
MIRES THEIR RELIABILITY, July/Aug- 
ust 1971). Miss Sellew opens her home 
at 280 Elm St. to each summer’s chemis- 
try URP students free of charge. They 
each contribute a dollar a day for com- 
munal meals. “She has done this for us 
since we started with URP,” says 
Schoonmaker. “You could say she has 
subsidized our department’s program 
well into the thousands of dollars.” 

Schoonmaker’s URP collaborator, 
David A. Spiegel, ’74, was engaged in 
direct determination of coefficients for 
condensation of molecular beams of so- 
dium chloride gas on crystal surfaces. 
With URP students, Schoonmaker has 
been developing the experiment for 
study of the mechanism of condensation 
for two years. Vincent Lo, a graduate 
student and therefore not eligible for 
URP support, has been working on the 
project with Schoonmaker and partici- 
pated last summer. Lo, a 1966 grad- 
uate of Tung-hai University in Taiwan, 
holds a 1971 M.A. in chemistry from 
Oberlin. He will continue study and re- 


search in chemistry at the Stony Brook 
campus of the State University of New 
York. 

The three men centered their investi- 
gation around the use of a molecular- 
beam vacuum system, designed and 
built by Schoonmaker, incorporating an 
oriented single crystal as a condensation 
surface. 

Their primary objectives were to un- 
ravel the complicated mechanism of 
condensation by determining the de- 
tailed sequence of steps which a mole- 
cule follows as it undergoes the transi- 
tion from a gas to a solid, and to de- 
termine what factors govern the rate at 
which molecules can cross the gas/ 
solid interface, described by Lo as “the 
bottleneck, or crucial point in many 
chemical reactions and physical proc- 
esses. Spiegel explained that they were 
using the nuclide sodium-22 to follow 
the fate of gaseous sodium chloride 
molecules which bombard the crystal 
surface. “We can detect and follow it 
quite readily,” he said, “because it is ra- 
dioactive, has an ideal half-life, and 
gives off two gamma rays which travel 
in opposite directions.” 

Chemistry Assoc. Prof. Terry S. Carl- 
ton (a Berkeley Ph.D.) and his URP 
students Martin P. N. Gent, ’71, and 
Katherine A. TeKolste, ’72, spent their 
summer building a better theory of elu- 
cidating the details of the way electrons 
interact with each other. Carlton calls 
present-day gaps in information on the 
electron arrangements that result from 
these interactions “one of the principal 
remaining problems in being able to 
compute atom and molecule energies 
that are accurate enough to be useful in 
chemistry.” Miss TeKolste worked with 
the helium atom; Gent with the hydro- 
gen molecule. Each student’s project 
was discrete but related to the other. 
“We hope to find in the differences be- 
tween the two a single key to under- 
stand each better separately,” Carlton 
said. His project is an ongoing one 
that has involved an URP student in a 
previous summer. 

New this year to URP operations in 
the chemistry department was Asst. 
Prof. William H. Fuchsman, a 30-year- 
old biochemist with a Johns Hopkins 
doctorate. He is investigating the reac- 
tions of porphyrins. Metal-containing 
porphyrin compounds are similar in 
structure and behavior to materials that 
are critical in life processes. Iron por- 
phyrins cause the red color of blood 
and meat and play key roles in the 
transport of oxygen and the action of 
oxygen at its destination. Cobalt por- 
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phyrins may have a chemistry very sim- 
ilar to vitamin B,» compounds. 

Fuchsman’s URP student, David P. 
Tempest, °72, worked at a relatively ad- 
vanced stage in determining the possible 
reactions of the oxidation product of 
ferrous iron porphyrin. “We’re study- 
ing the ‘active site,” said Fuchsman, 
“the non-protein site at which oxygen is 
reduced. This reaction in a living body 
is why oxygen is needed for most forms 
of life. But the exact nature of that ‘in 
vivo’ reaction isn’t known yet. We hope 
to help change that by exploring an 
area Of chemistry and expanding the 
background of reactions that are biologi- 
cal possibilities.” 

Fuchsman’s work with the reactions 
of cobalt porphyrins was in a more ele- 
mentary stage this past summer, but it 
too is aimed at benefiting biology by 
expanding a chemistry background. His 
URP collaborator in this study was 
Cameron J. Dasch, ’73. 

The team of three depended exten- 
sively on the chemistry department’s 
Cary Model 17 spectrophotometer, de- 
scribed by Fuchsman as “the best avail- 
able.” The instrument measures ab- 
sorption of different wavelengths of 
lights. Porphyrins have very distinctive 
absorption characteristics. 

David F. Starks, ’°71, Kathleen M. 
Parkin, °74, and Asst. Prof. Martin N. 
Ackerman combined official participa- 
tion in the chemistry department’s 1971 
URP program with use of grants from 
the American Chemical Society’s Petro- 
leum Research Fund. Ackerman, a 30- 
year-old inorganic chemistry specialist 
with a Berkeley Ph.D., brought his URP 
students into his work with diazenes, a 
class of compounds having a nitrogen- 
nitrogen double bond (the “azo group”) 
with a hydrogen atom attached to one 
of the nitrogen atoms and another group 
of atoms on the other nitrogen. 

Starks worked toward the first synthe- 
sis of a transition-metal methyldiazene 
compound. Discovered at Oberlin, 
methyldiazene is a member of the alkyl- 
diazene class and the only diazene isol- 
able in pure form. Most of the metals 
commonly known are “transition” met- 
als in chemistry: iron, copper, gold, etc. 
Tin, lead, aluminum and a few others 
are exceptions. 

The reason for Starks’ work: better 
understanding of a nitrogen metal sys- 
tem. The bonding in presently known 
similar compounds is complicated by 
the presence of other groups of atoms. 

Miss Parkins’ study was more funda- 
merital but in it she scored an unhoped- 


for success. In investigating the me- 
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chanism by which alkyldiazenes are 
formed, she developed a new way of 
synthesizing azo-compounds, the first 
methed that will permit specific isotopic 
labeling of them. 

_ Starks began his work with Ackerman 
in the summer of 1970, under URP and 
PREF, and added to it for Senior Honors. 
Miss Parkin is continuing her work this 
fall. 

At the Duke University Marine Lab- 
oratory in Beaufort, N. C., during the 
summer, Biology Assoc. Prof. Anna R. 
Brummett continued efforts she started 
more than a decade ago: analysis of 
early development and differentiation in 
teleost fish (the group having bony 
skeietons and rayed fins). Miss Brum- 
mett, who holds a Ph.D. from Bryn 
Mawr, was helped by URP students 
Abby Martha Rich, ’72, and Rachel C. 
Skivirsky, *73. 

Prof. George T. Scott of the biology 
department operated at the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Mass., also on a project of long stand- 
ing. In search of more information 
about the physiological effects of drugs 
On nervous systems, Scott, a Harvard 
Ph.D., worked this year on the interac- 
tion between drugs and the dispersal of 
melanin (a dark pigment) in frog skins. 
Wayne A. Stillings, ’71, Scott’s URP 
collaborator, did biochemical studies of 
the controlling elements in pigment dis- 
persal. 

“This particular alga has always been 
a devil to get to shed its walls,” said 
Biology Asst. Prof. David H. Miller. 
The Berkeley Ph.D. was speaking of 
Chlamydomonas gymnogama, the sub- 
ject of his research in recent years, 


which last summer involved Kent T. 
Keyser, °72. Miller and Keyser culti- 
vated Chlamydomonas gymnogama in 
large quantities to find out more about 
how plant cells grow. They put their 
algae through a process that made them 
shed their cell walls, then tracked the 
growth of new walls through chemical 
analysis. “Plant cells have rigid walls 
that keep from from bursting but limit 
their size,” said the 32-year-old Miller. 
“Therefore, it is through chemical 
changes that the wall expands and the 
cell grows.” Miller’s goal is a more 
nearly definitive understanding of this 
chemical change. “Plant cell walls,” 
said Miller, “are really made up of lots 
of different sugars. But there is one we 
know to be the most involved of all of 
them with cell growth, and that one is 
the target of most of our attention. It 
is only recently that its presence has 
been determined. They have given it an 
apt working name: ‘extensin.’ It occurs 
throughout the plant hierarchy, so what 
Kent and I are doing is really in the 
realm of general botany.” 

Silver nitrate reagent and a special 
sensor paper were key tools in the Mil- 
ler-Keyser work. “The paper ‘prints’ 
traces of each individual sugar,’ Keyser 
explained, holding up a yard’s length of 
it with spots in half a dozen different 
patterns and brown tones. Miller pub- 
lished an article on his work last year 


High in the Beartooth Mountains of 
Wyoming, Mark Brumbaugh, ’72, helps 
Geology Assoc. Prof. William Skinner 
(who took the photo) to determine more 
about the origin of the earth’s crust. 


and will finish another one with Keyser 
some months from now. 

Corn was missing from many of Lor- 
ain County’s cornfields last summer, re- 
placed by bushy green mantles of soy- 
beans. It was apparently the one season 
in four to renourish the soil. Probably 
few of the local farmers know of the 
nearby experimentation of Biology Asst. 
Prof. Richard A. Levin (see Page 32), 
though it would certainly fascinate 
them. Levin, a University of Iowa 
Ph.D., has been trying to breed new 
strains of bacteria that will be able to 
use nitrogen from the air more efficient- 
ly. “Until the 1950's,” said Levin, “it 
was thought that bacterial genetics was a 
pipe dream.” The 38-year-old bacteri- 
ologist explained that leguminous plants 
—soybeans and clover, to name just two 
—support bacteria that enrich the soil 
without fertilizing. “Nitrogen is usually 
supplied as chemical fertilizer, added di- 
rectly to the soil,’ said Levin. “But 
when a suitable bacterium is present in 
root nodules of a legume, nitrogen from 
the air is trapped in the soil, leaving the 
soil enriched as it otherwise could not 
be were the legume-bacteria association 
absent. The problem, though, is that 
only one subspecies of bacterium works 
with a particular legume. We’re work- 
ing on developing a superstrain of bac- 
terium that will affect many different 
legumes.” With his 1971 URP collabo- 
rators (see front cover) Mariko Kon, 
°71, and Carolyn Stanford, ’72, Levin 
worked with more than 150 strains of 
bacteria in six species of the genus 
Rhizobium. They also cultivated high- 
nitrogen-fixing legumes in a garden be- 
hind Kettering and isolated from the 
soil a number of viruses that infect these 
bacteria. The three are looking forward 
to a co-authored paper. Levin has in- 
volved URP collaborators in his bacter- 
ial genetics work since he began it. 

Oberlin professors who have received 
grants from other NSF programs in- 
volve students much as they would un- 
der URP. Geology Assoc. Prof. William 
R. Skinner has been working with an 
NSF Individual Research Grant (aug- 
mented by a contribution from the 
Sloan Foundation Fund of Oberlin Col- 
lege) for two years, seeking information 
about the origin of the earth’s crust. 
The 40-year-old Columbia Ph.D. spent 
the summers of 1970 and 1971 in the 
Beartooth Mountains of Montana and 
Wyoming. “The extreme age and exten- 
sive exposure of the rocks there give us 
an excellent opportunity to study deep 
crustal processes that are related to the 
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formation of crystalline continental 
rocks,” Skinner explained. “The most 
abundant Precambrian rocks in this re- 
gion are granitic gneisses, metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks, and amphi- 
bolites. The rocks recrystallized during 
regional metamorphism some 2.7 bil- 
lion years ago, but we may be able to 
trace their history beyond three billion 
years.” These, he pointed out, are 
among the oldest rocks on the North 
American continent, and are about as 
old as some of the moon rocks brought 
back by the Apollo astronauts (GEOLO- 
GISTS STUDY EARTH’s ANCIENT ROCKS, 
March 1971). 

Subtopics of Skinner’s investigations 
in the field and the laboratory have been 
carried out during both summers by 
student collaborators on the professor’s 
stipend. Last summer, it was Mark 
Brumbaugh, ’72. 

In 1961, Psychology Prof. Norman 
D. Henderson began developing new 
methodologies for analysis of the inter- 
action between genetic and environ- 
mental determinants of the behavior of 
animals. This past summer, his project 
received an NSF renewal grant of 
$54,600, bringing to a total of $220,000 
the NSF money that has supported the 
work since its inception. Henderson, a 
Case Western Reserve Ph.D. and cur- 
rently the chairman of the Oberlin psy- 
chology department, has brought more 
than 75 students into his research, many 
of whom went on to earn advanced de- 
grees in psychology, biology and medi- 
cine. Elliott S. Pierce, ’71, David T. 
Warren and Barbara L. Finlay, ’72, and 
Edmund H. Frank, ’74, were Hender- 
son’s coworkers last summer. 

“A fine piece of werk occasionally 
comes from an URP student,” said Bi- 
ology Assoc. Prof. Thomas F. Sherman, 
’56, who managed his department’s URP 
program for the summer. “But it’s diffi- 
cult if not impossible for anyone to com- 
plete a project of significance to a large 
portion of his field in 10 to 12 weeks. 
In just about all cases, though, URP has 
taught a great deal to the students in- 
volved about the frustrations and re- 
wards of research.” 

What the URP student can and usual- 
ly does complete is a whole project. A 
subtopic of his teacher’s work, true, and 
probably not comprehensive enough for 
its own published paper. But in its thor- 
Oughness it is no different from an ac- 
complishment that would merit a book. 
That gives it an inestimable value to the 
student. 

“And for the participating faculty,” 
said Sherman, a Rhodes scholar with an 


Oxford doctorate, “URP is generally 
the difference between getting a lot 
done and almost nothing at all.” 

All of this past summer’s URP stu- 
dents who were interviewed indicated 
that their experience in the program re- 
inforced their vocational commitments. 
Abbott and Muchmore are definite 
about futures in physics. Gent began 
work for a Ph.D. in chemistry at Yale 
this fall. Lo started teaching at Stony 
Brook as he began his work toward a 
chemistry doctorate. Starks, the son of 
a chemist, is at Berkeley for a Ph.D. in 
chemistry. Miss Kon entered Cornell 
for a Ph.D. in microbiology and Keyser 
plans graduate school in biology begin- 
ning in the fall of 1972. 

NSF’s budget will be reviewed again 
by Congress for the fiscal year 1973. 
Washington observers report indica- 
tions that basic education programs 
might be jeopardized once more. 

Given the current state of develop- 
ment of the world’s scientific commun- 
ity, it seems incongruous at best for any 
institution, governmental or private, 
with a capacity to support basic science 
education to adopt something other 
than a permanent and expansionistic 
commitment to that need. In an essay 
in the August 1971, Atlantic Monthly 
titled “A Future Literacy,” George 
Steiner wrote that “the critical indices 
in the sciences—investment, publica- 
tion, number of men trained, percentage 
of the gross national product directly 
implicated in research and development 
—are doubling every seven to ten 
years.” Further, according to Steiner, 
“some 75 percent of the most talented 
individuals in the developed nations, of 
the men and women whose measurable 
intelligence comes near the top of the 
curve in the community, now work in 
the sciences.” Statistics of such propor- 
tions seem to be measurements of noth- 
ing less than a momentum of the whole 
of society. In expanding their own in- 
dividual disciplines, the future’s scien- 
tists will monitor a movement we will all 
be making toward adopting the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences as our pre- 
dominant modes of communication. 
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A YEAR OF DECISIONS 
Continued from page 7 


to choose the courses they take, faculty 
members have the prior right to deter- 
mine course offerings. Negotiation oc- 
curs in the important, and I would hope 
expanding, area of independent, spon- 
sored study, the model for which is the 
mentor-apprentice relationship charac- 
teristic of graduate study or our own 
senior scholar program. Only with the 
consent of a faculty member can a stu- 
dent be granted supervision and spon- 
sorship of an independent study project 
he has proposed. Faculty as well as stu- 
dents will benefit from individualization 
of the pace and rhythm of teaching, i.e., 
from the option to distribute teaching 
evenly as is now the case, or intensify it 
during shorter periods, thus freeing pe- 
riods for more intensive research. 

Those of us on the Education Com- 
mission would be the last to claim that 
our proposals depict an educational 
utopia. We are keenly aware of defici- 
encies in several respects. For example, 
we have been unable so far to find a 
way to build into the educational experi- 
ence at Oberlin an authentic collective 
experience—that is, a problem, such as 
the environmental problem faced by so- 
ciety as a whole, that by its very nature 
necessitates an over-all, global, collec- 
tive solution; an uncontrived, inescap- 
able problem for which the individual- 
istic, entrepreneurial approach is simply 
inappropriate. Man’s survival will soon 
depend on his ability to plan and work 
collectively toward shared goals. As we 
individualize the educational experience 
so as to tap greater motivation levels, 
we must invent valid collective endeav- 
ors, requiring joint planning, research 
and execution or we will not be educat- 
ing men and women for the future. 

In the course of the Commission’s 
work we have examined and rejected a 
great many proposals. We are ready to 
acknowledge deficiencies in those we 
have recently offered in our preliminary 
report. We hope to improve them and 
return to the community early this win- 
ter with something both exciting and 
generative of broad consensus. 

We should not expect of any educa- 
tional policy changes that they elim- 
inate problems and conflict. We should 
expect of a new system that it bring 
to the fore more significant problems 
and conflicts, ones more deserving of 
our attention. Only sterile conflicts en- 
ervate and embitter. Real unsolved con- 
flicts in the group always find expres- 
sion within ourselves, as conflicting 
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voices, and are the wellspring of our 
personal and collective creativity. We 
hope to suggest an educational frame- 
work that will help to focus and hold 
our attention on the most difficult and 
important intellectual problems that face 
mankind. 

This brings me to the governance of 
the College. In at least two very funda- 
mental respects, the forms of academic 
governance anticipate, and I believe, 
predict the forms of governance of other 
human institutions. First, those mem- 
bers of the academic community who 
may have to take controversial positions 
in order to advance and apply knowl- 
edge have job security. I believe we 
would lose nothing and gain much by 
extending a parallel security to the stu- 
dent members of the community by the 
elimination of required withdrawals for 
academic reasons. Although the aca- 
demic freedom of non-tenured faculty 
has been buttressed by the adoption of 
the Faculty Grievance Procedure, I am 
still concerned that the greatest vulnera- 
bility lies with those most apt to take 
conroversial positions and actions and 
hence most in need of the protection 
rightly afforded to their senior col- 
leagues. In short, I believe that criticism 
of the tenure system is misdirected. The 
problem is not tenure. The problem is 
that we have not set aside sufficient re- 
sources to provide for the periodic self- 
renewal of the members of learning 
communities. With the rapidly acceler- 
ating pace of life and the knowledge 
explosion it becomes absolutely impera- 
tive that learning communities plan for 
more frequent opportunities for the self- 
renewal of their members. This applies 
with greatest force to our public school 
systems. We hope at Oberlin to take a 
first step towards an improved sabbati- 
cal policy this year. 

The second basic respect in which the 
governance of academic communities is 
prophetic for society is the principle of 
widespread participation in policy deci- 
sions by those to be affected. I think 
we will shortly see this principle spread 
beyond the academy to hospitals, corpo- 
rations, churches, the civil service, even 
to prisons. Participatory democratic 
structures will gradually displace more 
authoritarian ones because they best di- 
rect the energies of the group toward 
the resolution of creative conflicts. 

Now that it is clear that human sur- 
vival depends on the creation of new 
and better forms of community, we have 


an obligation to try to build and exem- 
plify the healthiest, most creative com- 
munity we can. This will depend on 
discovering and testing new forms of 
governance through which authority and 
responsibility are shared by all members 
of the community. It is wrong for stu- 
dents to pass through an educational 
institution and gain almost no education 
about how that institution functions in 
political and fiscal terms. 

Many of the most important educa- 
tional decisions are made in the form of 
budgetary decisions. In austere times 
the two realms become especially insep- 
arable, yet our procedures delegate final 
decisions in these two areas to different 
groups. The amount of time spent by 
all of us on committees, where periodic 
review could well substitute for direct 
involvement, threatens the quality of 
our learning, if not our lives. We must 
soon examine these and other problems 
related to our self-governance. I am 
hopeful that Oberlin will take the lead 
in discovering forms of community gov- 
ernment that maximize human growth 
and are worthy of imitation both in and 
beyond the academy. 

I have spoken much of change: ex- 
pansion of the physical plant, cultural 
diversification of the community, mod- 
ifications in the educational program, 
the extension of academic freedoms and 
responsibilities to students, research to- 
wards new patterns of governance. 
These might all be called macroscopic 
changes, by which I mean structural, 
systemic changes. In themselves they 
are really of secondary importance. 
What makes a community is its ethos, 
not its rules. What students remember 
about Oberlin is its spirit, not the re- 
quirements. What we all yearn for is a 
new equilibrium in our macroscopic 
structures sO We can once again turn our 
full attention to intellectual and artistic 
pursuits, to interpersonal and societal 
problems. Education, not educational 
reform, is our business. Living and 
learning, not serving on special com- 
missions, is what we want to get on 
with. I fervently hope that we can reach 
a new stable equilibrium in our macro- 
scopic structures this year sO we can 
turn our full attention to such questions 
as the quality of our interpersonal rela- 
tions, the quality of our environment, 
and the rightful role of a rich and tech- 
nologically advanced nation like ours in 
this suffering, vulnerable world. 
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MUSIC ED. WORKSHOP FOR 


An | 
experiment 


that 
worked 


By Herbert H. Henke, '53 
Associate Professor of 
Music Education 


ummer workshops are both boon 

and burden for teachers. They of- 

fer marvelous opportunities for in- 
tellectual challenge and rejuvenation as 
well as a chance to develop new insights 
and approaches for teaching. The state 
certification requirements were _insti- 
tuted for these purposes, but in actual 
practice the requirements frequently 
have had less positive influences on 
teacher education. 

Too often teachers are forced to at- 
tend workshops which have little or no 
relevance to their particular needs or 
teaching assignments. The course of- 
ferings of large universities simple can- 
not be geared to meet the teaching 
needs of every individual among the 
hundreds of summer students. Small 
schools cannot afford to offer a large 
variety of educational experiences even 
though they are dealing with a smaller 
number of students. The summer course 
offerings are similar to a cafeteria menu 
from which one chooses that which 
looks good, or is apt to be most easily 
digested, and then hopes for the best. 
To carry this comparison a step further, 
a high percentage of the food for 
thought is bland and uninspiring. What 
should have been an exciting, stimulat- 
ing experience turns out merely as some- 
thing to be endured for the prize of be- 
ing certified or moving up a salary scale. 

Some of the blame for educationally 
sterile summer sessions should fall upon 
the shoulders of the teachers themselves. 
Many intentionally seek the nearest, 
easiest, least expensive means to satisfy 
state requirements, often distorting them 
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as far as possible in order to get by with 
an absolute minimum of work. These 
teachers then regale the state and the 
university for their seemingly pointless 
(to them) requirements and courses. 
Coupling teacher laziness with those 
state requirements which are ridiculous 
results in an even greater travesty of 
teacher education. 

The challenge in devising last sum- 
mer’s workshop in music education was 
to avoid contributing further to the 
debit side of the summer school ledger. 
What do music teachers need most? 
How can Oberlin’s resources best be 
used to meet these needs? The answers 
would obviously vary for each teacher. 
All that is necessary is to devise some 
way for each person to pursue his own 
study. Unlike other disciplines, how- 
ever, the study of teaching methods in- 
volves more than content. The problems 
of effective presentation of that which 
is to be learned and the learner’s re- 
action are equally important. Therefore, 
the workshop could not be merely an 
independent, private study project. 

Another question arises in conjunc- 
tion with individualized study. How 
does the student know what he doesn’t 
know? How does he expand his think- 
ing in areas of study not immediately 
evident to him? Rather than leave this 
to chance interaction with others, time 
was allocated in the workshop design 


for discussion on topics initiated by 
both the participants and the workshop 
director. 

The tentative schedule which was of- 
fered to participants went as follows: 
independent study and faculty confer- 
ences from 9 a.m. to noon each day, 
seminar discussions from 1:30 p.m. to 
3:30 p.m. two days each week, and 
videotaped micro-teaching sessions the 
remaining three afternoon each week. 
The only “requirement” announced was 
that all participants must be present for 
the afternoon sessions and that each 
person do a minimum of one micro- 
teaching experience. The latter is a de- 
vice used widely in recent years. It in- 
volves isolating a carefully designed, 
rather narrowly defined teaching prob- 
lem and trying it out on a group of 
learners with a videotape camera re- 
cording the effort. The experimenter 
then studies the tape playback to see 
himself as others see him, evaluate his 
own teaching techniques and, if he de- 
sires, trying the teaching experiment 
again. 

Since a two-week period is relatively 
short, the participants corresponded in 
advance with the workshop director to 
set up a specific program of study and 
to be certain that the necessary mate- 
rials and faculty consultants would be 
made available. As it turned out, most 
of the group chose to work in areas of 
vocal and general music teaching at 
both elementary and secondary levels. 
Two participants emphasized problems 
of string teaching for which Prof. Ar- 
thur Montzka served as consultant. Un- 
officially, Art served as photographer 
to record our collective efforts. 

People chose to do a wide variety of 
study projects. One participant devoted 
all of his time to the study of the Man- 
hattanville Music Curriculum Program, 
experimenting with the teaching tech- 
niques suggested and becoming familiar 
with its content. His study was applied 
especially to the junior high level. An- 
other participant hoped to incorporate 
techniques of the Orff School Music 
and Kodaly approaches into his teach- 
ing of elementary school music. The 
opportunity to use the Conservatory’s 
instruments, library materials and re- 
cordings, and to use the workshop par- 
ticipants as “students” enabled him to 
be better prepared for his work this fall. 
A third participant emphasized methods 
of teaching secondary school music, 
which he had not formally studied, and 
experimented with Contemporary Music 
Project suggestions for the teaching of 
music theory. Still another student was 
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looking forward to entering a doctoral 
program after being away from music 
study and teaching for a number of 
years. Her work for the two weeks 
Was spent up-dating her knowledge of 
materials and current music teaching 
philosophies. Some time was also spent 
in voice coaching and expanding her 
personal repertoire knowledge. That 
ever-demanding junior high music class 
teaching kept one participant busy. 
Searching for ideas, experimenting with 
them, examining new filmstrips on jazz 
and electronic music and becoming 
more familiar with the contemporary 
music idiom was more than enough to 
fill a two-week intensive study period. 

The two participants in the stringed 
instrument area of study worked on 
teaching methods, observed Suzuki 
teaching with Kazuko Numanami, 
studied repertoire and class teaching 
materials, and renewed or increased 
their playing facility on the various in- 
struments. 

The afternoon sessions proved to be 
very stimulating. The group was large 
enough to serve as both learners and 
sounding boards for the experimental 
teaching, yet small enough to develop a 
close and comfortable rapport within a 
very short time. To say that the group 
profited intellectually and professionally 
from one another is only part of the 


John Waggoner Jr. of East Cleveland 
experiments with Kodaly approach 
to music teaching. 


story. It is difficult to imagine another 
group of people who could have had 
any more fun together than this group 
had. There was a marvelous balance of 
seriousness and purpose and spontan- 
eous good humor throughout the ses- 
sions. 

Seminar topics included a lecture/dis- 
cussion of inner-city music teaching as 
studied by the project director, experi- 
mentation with “psychological” con- 
ducting techniques, a demonstration of 
the electronic music studio by Prof. 
Robert Moore, and spontaneous dis- 
cussions motivated by each participant’s 
independent reading and study. One 
somewhat extra-curricular session in- 
volved a trip to a Blossom Festival con- 
cert by the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The Summer Music Education Work- 
shop was originally conceived as a serv- 
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ice to alumni who were experienced 
music teachers and who wished to up- 
date and expand upon their music 
teaching ability. It was designed as a 
program which was purposely limited in 
size so it could be tailor-made to meet 
each participant’s needs. The workshop 
turned out to be a pleasure to adminis- 
ter, exciting to teach, and two weeks of 
real enjoyment with a great group of 
people. Next summer it will be offered 
again. Plan to join us! 


Mathilda Herman, ’36, Asst. Prof. 
Arthur Montzka, ’57, and Priscilla 
Chave, ’44, viewing a micro-teaching 
tape made by Miss Herman. 
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MISS 
MASS:.: 
ANOTHER 

“SECOND 
RUNNER 
UP” 


n the night of September 11, 

there occurred once again one of 

our strange American rites—a 
curious blend of all that Women’s Lib 
despises and American maledom sup- 
posedly relishes, a National Recognition 
of special beauty and intelligence in a 
highly select group of women—known 
as the “Miss America Pageant.” Mil- 
lions of Americans, for reasons rang- 
ing from the erotic to the jealous, from 
admiration to just-plain curiosity, 
watched the 50 contestants go through 
the final night of their week-long trials 
which are presumably designed to re- 
veal the “whole woman.” 

Tongues tend to droop at such a 
montage of lovely ladies, and a few may 
have dropped to the floor in shock as 
“Miss Massachusetts”—who also calls 
herself Debby O’Brien, ’71—performed 
the “Waltz Song” from Gounod’s op- 
era, “Romeo and Juliet.” It was her 
“talent contribution” and it helped her 
win the position of second runner-up in 
the finals of the contest. 

She was the second Oberlin woman 
in as many years to treat the nation to 
something different. Karen Johnson, 
73, did a selection from Puccini’s op- 
era, “La Boheme,” as her offering from 
the State of Maine last year. Karen was 
also second runner-up in the final 
ratings. 

In so doing, Debby, like Karen, 
helped eradicate a few of those linger- 
ing notions people seem to have about 
American, and Oberlin, women. For 
one thing, she is not physically “plain” 
—an all-too-frequent label slapped 
wholesale upon Oberlin’s past and pre- 
sent female population. And she is not 
only beautiful, but she is intelligent—a 
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combination American men are assumed 
to regard unlikely. 

Debby does not enjoy wearing a swim 
suit in front of millions of people. She 
considers that attire one of the chief 
reasons the pageant tends to be regarded 
each year as a “body show.” 

One tradition she does uphold: Ob- 
erlinians are different. 

Debby, who studied voice under 
Helen Hodam at the Conservatory, be- 
came “Miss Foxboro” (Mass.) last 
March, and decided to pursue the 
queenly title to the state level. On July 
24, triumphing over 21 others, she 
became “Miss Massachusetts,” a role 
she will possess for the next year. The 
latter title also was her ticket to a round 
in the national competitions. 

At the state level, she won scholar- 
ships and cash prizes, as well as an 
automobile. She has the money ear- 
marked for part-time graduate study in 
voice at the New England Conserva- 
tory. Her graduate work originally pro- 
vided the impetus in seeking the title, 
because of financial need. She also 
wanted the chance to do what she loves 
best: sing. 

“I started preparing for that about 
ten years ago,” she noted. 

Debby, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. O’Brien of Hull, Mass., began 
her vocal career in the sixth grade. Her 
training continued throughout junior 
and senior high schools, and at the Con- 
servatory. She has also studied at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston. 
Her “career” in beauty contests actually 
began four years ago, when she first 
entered and won the ‘Miss Foxboro” 
contest. At that time she went on to the 
state competitions and was defeated. 
Throughout college, she explained, the 
“Miss Foxboro” organizers kept in touch 
with her and also with her parents, urg- 
ing Debby to once again seek the title 
and enter the state contest. 

In March, Debby did just that, earn- 
ing for the second time the “Miss Fox- 
boro” title. Accompanying that honor 
also were cash prizes and scholarships. 

Debby, who has “‘a mind of her own,” 
according to her father, had originally 
planned to enter Michigan State this fall 
for her masters degree in music. But the 
Massachusetts victory meant that, like 
all good queens, she would have to re- 
main close to the homeland. Then she 
won the additional scholarship monies 
in the Foxboro and “Miss Massachu- 
setts” contests, and decided instead to 
enter the New England Conservatory 
this fall. 

Her specialty is musical comedy, since 
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it embodies two things she enjoys most: 
singing and acting. While at Oberlin, 
her extra-curricular activities reflected 
this interest, and she was involved in the 
Oberlin College Choir, Oberlin Dramat- 
ics Association, and the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Players. One of the strongest 
factors helping her obtain the “Miss 
Massachusetts” title was her rendition of 
the Gounod “Waltz Song.” Newspaper 
accounts mentioned that Debby 
“brought down the house” with the 
operatic song. 

Debby’s notoriety has had an effect 
upon her family, also. Her parents had 
planned to move to California last sum- 
mer, where Debby’s sister, Jacqueline, 
18, would enroll in San Fernando State 
University. A brother, 14, is at home. 
The O’Briens sold their Millis, Mass., 
home and stored their furniture. But 
when Debby became ‘Miss Massachu- 
setts” all that changed. Mr. O’Brien 
rented the house in Hull, and the family 
is temporarily based there. 

But lest her many admirers gain too 
much confidence, “Miss Massachusetts” 
is engaged to Timothy L. Stalnaker, ’70, 
a Michigan University law student. 
She and Tim were planning to be mar- 
ried last June, but once again her en- 
trance into the contests made it impossi- 
ble and the wedding has been postnoned. 

“Miss Massachusetts” can’t be “Mrs. 
Massachusetts.” 

Throughout the year, Debby will tour 
Massachusetts as its reigning queen, in 
addition to her studies. She will make 
official appearances at events ranging 
from baseball games to parades. 

The primarily Jaycee-sponsored “Miss 
America” title would have made her 
responsibilities even greater, and would 
also have increased her exposure as a 
performer. But, at least temporarily, 
she would have been forced to curtail 
her studies. “Miss America” is a full- 
time job. 

But despite the glory, the flower 
bouquets, and the publicity, Debby re- 
gards the “body show” stigma with 
dread. 

“People just have the wrong concep- 
tion of the titles,” she complained. “I 
think the only reason they have swim 
suits is to see your posture, and to see 
your carriage. They don’t want to see 
you all stooped over.” Next year, she 
mentioned, planners of the Massachu- 
setts contest are hoping to abolish swim 
suits from the pageant altogether. 

Why does she do it? “The pageant 
can open a lot of doors for a girl, espe- 
cially if she has talent,” she said. “It 
doesn’t mean everything to my life... 


I just enjoy meeting people—it helps me 
gain a lot of poise and confidence, 
which will be useful to me because I 
hope to perform someday.” 

Previous to the “Miss Massachusetts” 
competition, she had to endure a rigor- 
ous schedule of interviews and _ re- 
hearsals. “I think people tend to enjoy 
putting on shows . . . it’s quite exciting, 
you know, and it’s also good publicity 
for the town, like Attleboro (Mass.), 
which is known as the ‘Miss Massachu- 
setts Pageant Capitol.’ And perhaps it’s 
also good for industry in the town. 

“The people who are involved in this 
sort of thing just kind of get caught up 
in it,” she added. 

Was she unsure of her worthiness for 
the titles? “I wasn’t worried about if I 
was ‘pretty enough’ or ‘intelligent en- 
ough’ or this kind of thing. You just 
kind of enter it with what you have to 
offer. I feel my strong point was my 
talentmes. 

“But as far as the other aspects of the 
contest, I just concentrate on being 
myself.” 

Debby wasn’t too disappointed at not 
winning the Miss America title. She 
was not a winner in the talent pre- 
liminary and she didn’t place in the 
swimsuit competition. She told the 
Quincy, Mass., Patriot Ledger that she 
thought being second runner-up would 
give her a “pretty big year” even in 
Massachusetts which isn’t too big on 
beauty contests. “Miss Massachusetts 
doesn’t usually have as much to do as 
Miss Carolina,” she explained. “The 
South is really big on pageants.” As 
second runner-up to Miss America, she 
received a $3,000 scholarship in addi- 
tion to her earlier scholarships. 

Refuting claims that girls are “ex- 
ploited” by such contests, Debby ob- 
served that the most beautiful entrants 
usually are bypassed in favor of the 
most talented and most poised. “Every 
one of the girls is educated. They are 
very independent, outspoken, extremely 
talented,” she said. 

After newly-crowned Miss America 
(Miss Ohio) had proudly announced 
that she is a “conservative,” Debby 
described her as “rather an extremist 
but I respect her because she’s given a 
lot of thought to what she believes in. 
I don’t feel I’m particularly conserva- 
tive.” She described the contestants as 
representative of American youth. 
“There was every different type of girl, 
a pretty good cross section of the coun- 
try.” 

LGB: 
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PLANT MY CROPS AND PRAY FOR RAIN 


know a song that starts on an 
lee note and gets heavier and 

heavier: 

“I saw Adam in the Garden with 

an apple in his hand. 
I said, ‘Now you're out, 
what are you going to do?’ 
‘Plant my crops and pray for rain, 
maybe raise a little Cain, 
I’m an orphan now, 
and only passin’ through.’ ” * 

What I want to do is plug my causes 
and share my fears; lift my voice and 
sing a song. I want to tell you the 
cliches of my life, the cliches I live by. 
In fact, I want to explain to you all my 
prejudices, although I know how hard 
explanations are. In spite of all the 
great teachers that have ever lived, the 
two explanations that stand out in my 
mind come from recent times. One is 
from “Fiddler on the Roof”: Tevye 
says, “You ask me where this tradition 
cames from? I'll tell you. I don’t 
know.” The other is from Ring Lard- 
ner, and is probably the most direct ex- 
planation in history: “Shut up, he ex- 
plained.” And yet, I want to explain 
my prejudices and have you understand 
them. 

The most lush, most seductive movie 
I have ever seen is “Blow-Up.” I re- 
member so well the scene where the 
photographer looks at the film he has 
just developed, and he thinks he sees 
something. He blows up a small section 
of the photograph, and gradually it 
occurs to him that he has witnessed an 
astonishing thing. He is so excited by 
his discovery that he hardly knows what 
to do next. I feel like that photographer 


1. “Passing Through.” Words and music by 
Dick Blakeslee. 
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now. I hardly know where to begin. In 
Salinger’s great story, “Raise High the 
Roofbeam, Carpenters,” Buddy Glass 
talks about what kind of a testament 
Lincoln might have offered instead of 
the Gettysburg Address: 


I'd said that 51,112 men were 
casualties at Gettvsburg, and that if 
someone had to speak at the anniver- 
sary of the event, he should simply 
have come forward and shaken his 
fist at his audience and then walked 
off—that is, if the speaker was an 
absolutely honest man. 


I don’t know about the fist . . . consider 
how it has been extended as a symbol. 
An upraised fist means “Black Power.” 
To some it means “Power to the Peo- 
ple.” To the Jewish Defense League, it 
means “Never Again,” and in a recent 
New Yorker cartoon, two “fat cats” 
pass each other with upraised fists. ““The 
public be damned,” says one. “Right 
on,” says the other. 

When we lived in Iowa, I once saw 
an ad in the Personal column of the 
newspaper: “I'll answer any serious 
question—remember. 7-5505.” I called 
7-5505, and a man and I talked about 
serious questions, and the conversation 
was pretty dreamlike. Reminded me of 
Truman Capote’s story, “Master Mis- 
ery,’ where a young girl answered an 
ad and sold her dreams. We couldn’t 
agree on what a serious question really 
was, but I guess we liked each other 
pretty well. 

I’ve been at Oberlin three years, and 
since then, some things have happened 
that some people might think are 
serious. 

I knew I was in the right place when 
this thing happened right off the bat 


By Richard A. Levin 


Assistant Professor of Biology 


in the Snack Bar. A young man and a 
young girl were sitting there, a beautiful 
couple—clinging, hand-holding. The 
boy said to her, “The real hang-up is the 
transcendental self—it’s become a 
cliche.” Now, how can my head re- 
spond to that? As the old saying goes, 
“It’s hard to be hip over 30 when every- 
one else is 19.” 

Another local thing. My next-door 
neighbor in the spring of 1969 single- 
handedly took over the Administration 
Building and “occupied” it for a night. 
Four credit hours from his degree, he 
chose suspension rather than graduation 
from the Oberlin College that he found 
repressive and racist and a willing party 
to the Vietnam war. Regardless of the 
soundness of his plan, he acted out his 
passions and stood alone, never asking 
anyone else to stand with him. I 
couldn’t help contrasting his actions 
and the courage I believe he demon- 
strated with the anonymous posters that 
appeared last fall saying, “Don’t go to 
P. E. If we all refuse to go, they can’t 
throw us all out.” 

Another serious thing. When the 
U. S. renewed its arms aid to Greece, 
although our government acknowledged 
disappointment in the turn of events 
there, the State Department announced 
“it had hoped for a more rapid return 


Mr. LEVIN’S summer experiment in a 
National Science Foundation program 
is described in the article on Page 21. 
He will be on the faculty of next Jan- 
uary’s “Winter Weekend” for alumni, 
parents and the general public (see Page 
56). This article is slightly condensed 
from the text of a Senior Assembly talk 
in Finney Chapel last April 22. 
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to representative government.” This 
may not be too inconsistent. In 1969, 
the U. S. Naval Academy had a big 
ceremony honoring a venerable man 
from Japan, Minoru Genda, as part of 
its distinguished visitor’s program. What 
had Mr. Genda done to be so honored? 
What was his humanitarian accomplish- 
ment? He planned the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Another serious thing. How about the 
morality of hitting golf balls on the 
moon? Is this even a moral question or 
good clean fun? An example of Amer- 
ican exuberance? 

I don’t know if any of these questions 
are serious enough. They deal with 
people, with powers, in a situational 
way, but how universal are the concerns 
that these situations reveal? 


Every morning at ten, I have coffee 
with my biology colleagues in the Snack 
Bar. It seems that every day, just at 
that time, somebody feeds the juke box 
and plays the song that begins, “If all 
men are truly brothers, why can’t we 
love one another .. .” Who really be- 
lieves the line about all men being truly 
brothers? Maybe only a few Quakers. 

When it comes right down to it, does 
anyone really believe that his enemy is 
his brother? Can all men buy the par- 
able that the Pentagon people are their 
brothers? Who acknowledges the racists 
as brothers? Could you embrace 
Charles Manson and the druggy butch- 
ers he led as your brothers? These 
people walk God’s Green Earth with 
you. But is it even serious enough to 
wonder about their humanity? I knew 
a man who spoke a modern parable 
that burned into me, about a man who 
went into his enemy’s field and plowed 
it and planted it and harvested crops 
for his enemy in order that God might 
exist. However moving that may be, it 
would not be enough for my man on 
the telephone. 

I can’t see any kind of serious dis- 
cussion of all implications of the Calley 
situation as being especially worth- 
while. You end up with your tail in 
your mouth. Calley obeys an order, is 
tried and convicted. Dr. Howard Levy 
(remember him?) disobeys an order, is 
tried and convicted. Never mind that 
one emerges a hero and the other a pro- 
found embarrassment. I don’t believe 
that this whole thing would be serious 
enough for 7-5505, and if you think 
about it too long, you enter the realm 
of the nutty, anyway. 

I guess the only serious question 
really comes from the existential ques- 
tion. I guess the only serious question 
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may be how to stay alive. Is it all worth 
it? You learned these lines once: 


Whenever Richard Cory went down 
town, 


We people on the pavement looked at 
him: 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he 
talked; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
“Good morning,” and he glittered 
when he walked. 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a king, 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 
In fine, we thought that he was 
everything 
To make us wish that we were in his 
place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the 
light, 
And went without the meat, and cursed 
the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer 
night, 
Went home and put a bullet through 
his head.2 


How can young people bear to deal with 
the Nobility of their Goals? What do 
you do when your Purity runs out? How 
do you touch your Perfect Body to the 
Mind of this world? Are you going to 
choose to slug it out, or are you dazzled 
to death by your own pristine per- 
fection? 


Maybe you know this poem: 
Twirling your blue skirts, traveling the 
sward 
Under the towers of your seminary, 
Go listen to your teachers old and 
contrary 
Without believing a word. 


Tie the white fillets then about your hair 

And think no more of what will come to 
pass 

Than bluebirds that go walking on the 
grass 

And chattering on the air. 


Practice your beauty, blue girls, before it 
fail; 

And I will cry with my loud lips and 
publish 

Beauty which all our power shall never 
establish, 

It is so frail. 


For I could tell you a story which is true: 

I know a lady with a terrible tongue, 

Bleary eyes fallen from blue, 

All her perfections tarnished—yet it is 
not long 

Since she was lovelier than any of you.3 


2. “Richard Cory,” by Edward Arlington 
Robinson. Reprinted by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

3. “Blue Girls,’ by John Crowe Ransome. 
From SELHCTED POEMS, Revised Edi- 
tion, by John Crowe Ransome. Copyright 
© 1963, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission. 


All her perfections tarnished! My God! 
And here we sit, like so many Dorian 
Grays, each act of our lives scoring our 
faces, our hands, our eyes, our hearts, 
our perfect bodies. 

I love these lines by the late Theodore 
Roethke. They’re called “Wish for a 
Young Wife.” 

My lizard, my lively writher, 
May your limbs never wither, 
May the eyes in your face 
Survive the green ice 

Of envy’s mean gaze, 

And your hair ever blaze. 
May you live out your life 
Without hate, without grief, 
In the sun, in the sun, 

When I am undone, 

When I am no one.4 & 5 


So, until your perfections are tarnished, 
until you are no one, you live out your 
life without hate, without grief, .. . and 
you do what every successful athlete 
does, you develop the good moves. 

It turns out that because of the ac- 
complishments of science, you may, in 
fact, be able to hold off what used to be 
the inevitable, and you may be able to 
preserve your perfect body, in a sense, 
anyway. We don’t inherit acquired char- 
acteristics. We don’t pass on to our 
progeny our gifts .. . our fantastic sensi- 
tivity, our technique as an artist, our 
wit, all our practiced skills. All our per- 
fection goes to the grave with us. What 
a pity. On the other hand, neither do 
we pass on through our genes, anyway, 
our greed, our selfishness, and our gen- 
eral tendency to be a little bitchy; our 
acquired defects also die with us. Maybe 
all this will change. Time recently de- 
voted a section to “The New Genetics— 
Man Into Superman.” The article de- 
scribed some standard experiments 
aimed at transmitting some acquired 
characteristics. The rationale behind the 
experiments is that when we learn some- 
thing, a skill, a language, a tune, this 
must have some molecular consequence 
in our bodies. A person trained to play 
the Beethoven fiddle concerto must have 
some different chemical in his body than 
he did before he learned that great work. 
The question is, “What chemical?” and 
can it be passed on to another person. 
Various scientists are studying the ques- 
tion, and doing the obvious experiments: 
train a worm to do a job, cut him up, 
and feed him to his untrained brothers. 
May of the results are ambiguous, but 


4. From THE FAR FIELD (Doubleday 1964). 
Originally in The New Yorker. Reprinted 
by permission of The New Yorker. 

5. Copyright © 1963 by Beatrice Roethke, 
administratrix of the estate of Theodore 
Roethke. From the book COLLECTED 
POEMS OF THEODORE ROETHKE by 
Theodore Roethke. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Doubleday & Company, Inc, 
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some are provocative, leading one Mich- 
igan scientist to suggest that when a 
professor reaches retirement age, if he’s 
been any good, maybe his students 
should eat him. 

In the meantime, how do you cope 
until that time when YOU are no one? 
What is your refuge? The development 
of the intellect? The secret of durable 
pigment? The prophetic sonnets? How 
do you want to spend your time? As a 
scientist? A doctor? A teacher? Are 
you turned on by Billy Graham? Is art 
your refuge, at age 19, at age 21? Do 
you want to sleep in the sun? 

My father tells me he puts his faith in 
the scientists. Since science is my pro- 
fession, I feel I can speak to that point, 
and can comment on that incomplete 
kind of faith. Let me tell you some 
things about scientists—not science, but 
scientists. The noble quest for truth? 
The search for the objective reality? 
Only at Oberlin do scientists behave that 
way. In 1971, my father is the last man 
who has that kind of faith in science. 

Dr. Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, has ex- 
pressed dismay over public hostility to- 
ward science. Why has this attitude 
developed? Consider the New Yorker 
line that at the Paris Conservatory 
there’s a Professor of Grace and Perfec- 
tion who states: “Science is a wonderful 
thing, but it has not succeeded in max- 
imizing pleasure or minimizing pain, 
and that’s all we ask of it.” 

This may be the year you will remem- 
ber because they brought you The Moon 
Rocks! I quote from the New Yorker: 


“We went to see the moon rocks,” says 
Talk of the Town. “The moon rocks. A 
man said, “They represent the finest sin- 
gle human triumph of all time.’ There 
they were—on display at the Smithson- 
ian. The Moon Rocks. They were the 
greatest things we had ever seen in our 
entire lives... Peering into the moon 
rocks, you could see the future and the 
past, in color, and you could change 
them in any way you wished. The moon 
rocks gave off a slight hum, which 
cleaned your teeth, and a brilliant glow, 
which absolved you from sin ... The 
moon rocks surpassed our expectations.” 


No balanced man can question the 
morality of scientific enterprise, but all 
men and women of science must speak 
out when the fruit of their labors is 
twisted by greed and by lust for power. 
At that point, science and ethics merge, 
and all people have the right to ask, 
“How big ought my voice to be in the 
determination of appropriate standards? 
What are professional ethics? 
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In the early 60’s, I read an article 
that impressed me. The headline ran 
something like this: “Does Cheating the 
Government Make a Doctor Unfit to 
Treat His Patients?” A Philadelphia 
surgeon, practicing in Bryn Mawr, was 
convicted of income tax falsification and 
evasion and served a prison term. When 
he came out, he found he had lost his 
hospital privileges and was no longer in 
good standing in his professional associ- 
ations. He sued. His claim? A standard 
argument: “I have a gift—I have the 
hands of a surgeon, and I’m trained to 
heal the sick, and my colleagues have 
judged me inappropriately and too 
harshly.” What are the ethics here? 
Whose ethics are your ethics? 

The actual decision of a Philadelphia 
judge went against the doctor. The de- 
cision said, in part, “It is not enough 
that he can serve a patient with a satis- 
factory result. He must also be a man.” 

Unquestionably, this was a harsh 
judgment and was divisive in the ex- 
treme. Nevertheless, the question re- 
mains: at what point does a man leave 
the company of his brothers? When 
does a man put himself beyond the pale? 
Answer the question yourself. 

Here’s another example. I give you 
the case of a well-known scientist, the 
most impressive list of credentials and 
honors, formerly respected by every cog- 
nizant person in the fields of medicine, 
pharmacology, physiology, and associ- 
ated areas, who, with his co-workers, 
offered the world the drug Krebiozin as 
and effective therapeutic agent against 
cancer. The reported cures were never 
substantiated, but when the Food and 
Drug Administration got into the act, 
they corroborated the findings of a 20- 
year-old chemistry student at Penn who 
found that Krebiozin was, in fact, chem- 
ically indistinguishable from the very 
common chemical, creatine. Further- 
more, they found that creatine was 
therapeutically useless. The cost of Kre- 
biozin was from $170,000 to $950,000 
a gram. Creatine costs 30 cents a gram. 

How can one comment adequately on 
such scientific prostitution? And yet, 
although Krebiozin was unmasked as a 
fraud, some of the public was outraged 
at the unmasking. 

I give you the peculiar case of chlor- 
amphenicol, a broad spectrum antibiotic 
marketed by Parke-Davis under the 
name, “Chloromycetin.” This antibiotic 
was the first one synthetically produced, 
and has made a mint for Parke-Davis 
since 1949. Sales between 1949 and 
1951 were reported to be over $85 mil- 
lion. In 1951, Parke-Davis was the 


largest pharmaceutical manufacturer in 
the world. Then, curious reports of 
aplastic anemia, which is faulty devel- 
opment of red blood cells, began to ap- 
pear in many patients treated with chlor- 
amphenicol. In June 1952, an editorial 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association appeared, indicating that 
physicians were becoming alarmed 
about this situation, and an alert was 
issued in this editorial. There followed 
a series of maneuvers by the FDA, by 
Parke-Davis, by marketing men. Sales 
dropped, but bounced back strongly. In 
1959, four million Americans were 
treated with chloramphenicol, and in 
1960 sales were $86 million. Kefauver’s 
committee came and went. Sales dipped 
and rebounded. In 1968, Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson’s committee hearings revealed 
gross misuse of this drug by physicians. 
They heard testimony indicating chlor- 
amphenicol therapy was uncalled for in 
90-99% of cases. (It was used for acne, 
colds, gum infection, tonsilitis.) Clearly, 
this is a prostitution of science, and it’s 
hardly fair to indict science. P. S. 
Whose ethics are your ethics? The ed- 
itor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which issued the 
first rigorous warning about Chloromy- 
cetin was Dr. Austin Smith. The cur- 
rent president and chairman of the 
board of Parke-Davis is Dr. Austin 
Smith. Whose ethics are your ethics? 
At present, since the patent rights have 
run out and other companies are mar- 
keting the drug, it is sold by a total of 
46 brand names, and sales are just fine, 
thank you, all over the world. In 1971, 
chloramphenicol is the substantiated 
drug of choice for absolutely nothing. 

So, where is your refuge, you guys? 
It may be that the economic fact of life 
is that you can’t find a job even if you 
have a training. But a job is different 
from a refuge. Although this is the 
generation of college students I have 
waited for all my life, I have never be- 
fore seen such intellectualizing about 
despair. If the concerns students say 
they have . . . concerns for the poor, 
the black, the innocent young... are 
really their concerns, then they may 
have a refuge. But if these concerns are 
merely attractive masks or sanctimoni- 
ous affectations, then where is hope? 
You would stand as living corroboration 
of the view of Yale biologist Jose Del- 
gado, who has essentially written off 
man as being as insufficiently intelligent 
as the dinosaur in being able to adapt 
to the changing environment. 
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I believe refuge is not to be found in 
the goodness of any country or social 
system, not in any radical movement of 
men, not in art, not in science, not in 
abstract Beauty, not in psychodrama, 
not in being stoned, not in Religion. 

I believe refuge is in your head, your 
heart; in your productivity, in your hu- 
manity ... and these are the only places 
where you'll find yourselves. Your sus- 
tenance depends on your own crops, 
and your own ability to love and to give. 

Jesse Jackson came to Oberlin a year 
ago and told us where our refuge is. 
“Yes,” he said, “beauty is black ... but 
beauty is all of the other colors that 
come through the prism, and beauty is 
character, and beauty is integrity, and 
beauty is courage in the face of fear, 
love in the face of hatred, information 
in the face of ignorance.” 

In Connecticut, every school kid 
learns the state motto, “OUI TRANS- 
TULIT SUSTENIT: Who Transplants, 
Sustains.” You can transplant. We 
don’t swim very well, compared to a 
fish, and we’re pretty slow and rela- 
tively weak. We can’t fly by our own 
power, and we can’t reproduce or self- 
destruct as elegantly as the bacteria. But 
a man can plant, and a man can trans- 
plant, and I submit that these two acts 
are the only significant acts of faith. 
When we plant and transplant, we are 
saying that no matter what, it’s all been 
worth it. 

I would like to close with a statement 
of affirmation of life by a man we 
murdered and martyred a man 
named Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 


If it had not been for this thing, I 
might have lived out my life, talking at 
street corners to scorning men. I might 
have died unmarked, unknown, a failure. 
Now, we are not a failure. This is our 
career and our triumph. Never in our 
full life can we hope to do such work for 
tolerance, for justice, for man’s under- 
standing of man as we do now, by acci- 
dent. Our words, our lives, our pain... 
nothing? The taking of our lives, lives of 
a good shoemaker and a poor fish ped- 
dler .. . all! That last moment belongs 
to us. That agony is our triumph. 
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NOTEBOOK 


Governance Commission 

Trustees, at their special Sept. 18 meet- 
ing, adopted a resolution which asks 
President Fuller to initiate a “compre- 
hensive study of the governance of the 
College” and to “consult with the Fac- 
ulty Councils and other interested 
groups and individuals in the College 
community concerning the composition 
and method for selection of a special 
Governance Commission.” 

The resolution said the commission 
should be chaired by President Fuller 
and should submit a report to a Special 
Trustee Committee on Governance by 
the end of the current academic year. 
President Fuller also is authorized to 
appoint the Special Trustee Committee 
and to serve as its chairman. 

Adoption of the resolution was unan- 
imous. It stressed that changes should 
be ascertained and proposed, where 
needed, to provide a governmental 
structure “which fosters and supports 
achievement of the College’s educational 
goals in a framework of shared author- 
ity and responsibility.” 

In other business at the Sept. 18 
meeting, the board appointed Barbara 
A. Pitts to the position of assistant 
treasurer of the College. She had been 
assistant to the treasurer since 1969. 

Trustees also received a letter from 
Jennifer Siebens, ’72, executive editor 
of the Oberlin Review, requesting the 
admittance of a Review reporter at 
board meetings. The letter said, in part: 

“With improved coverage through di- 
rect observation by a qualified reporter, 
the Board may shed its image as the 
distant, omnipotent, and somewhat arbi- 
trary body which it currently has in the 
minds of some students.” 

Discussion of the request raised some 
questions concerning the possible cov- 


erage by WOBC and the public press. 
A committee was asked to report on the 
question at the Dec. 17 meeting. A 
Review editorial Sept. 21 argued that 
“the presence of students and Review 
reporters at General Faculty meetings 
has not cramped faculty debate, and the 
entire community can now better appre- 
ciate the issues discussed. The Trustees 
would benefit from the feedback Review 
reportage could provide—the kind of 
feedback mealtime conversations cannot 
supply.” 


Stephen Bronz Memorial 


Mr. and Mrs. George Bronz of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have established the Ste- 
phen Holly Bronz Memorial Fund for 
Campus Journalism in remembrance of 
their son, 62, who was killed last Jan. 
15 in a New Mexico automobile acci- 
dent (No SENSE AT ALL, May-June 
1971): 

The fund is “to encourage and assist 
student journalism at Oberlin College.” 
Stephen was editor of the Review in 
1961. The gift will come in the form of 
shares of stock, valued at $11,500. On 
the recommendations of the Review edi- 
torial board, $10,000 will go into a cap- 
ital fund, the income of which will be 
used to bring journalists to lecture to 
and confer with the Review staff and 
other students interested in the media. 
The Fund, however, may be used for 
other activities the editorial board deems 
useful to the cause of campus journal- 
ism. 
Of the remainder of the gift, $1,000 
will be used to equip the present Review 
facilities with a photographic darkroom, 
and $500 was applied toward the costs 
of securing guest speakers as the Review 
celebrated its 100th volume year. 


“Other” Becomes VSCO 

The Office of Placement and Grad- 
uate Counseling has become headquar- 
ters for “Vocations for Social Change.” 
The latter group, formerly known as 
the “other placement office” and lo- 
cated in Wilder Hall, is a student-con- 
ceived and operated project with as- 
sistance from the regular OPGC staff. 
Dan O’Connell, 72, head of the Voca- 
tions for Social Change Offices, has 
turned an OPGC interview room into 
VSCO’s headquarters, and hopes to 
attract students who are seeking “al- 
ternative” working positions after grad- 
uation. 


The Fourth Estate 

Announcement last summer that Ob- 
erlins dean of men and dean of 
women would become associate deans 
of students for campus affairs (Dean 
Bechtel) and dormitory staffing (Dean 
Montag) seemed to make the hazy days 
less lazy for some of the nation’s 
editorial writers. The Times Record in 
Troy, N. Y., for example, said that 
despite what the college called it, the 
move was “a concession to the Women 
Libs.” 

The paper suggested that “if the 
women prefer not to be known as dean 
of their sex, they have a right to an- 
other title.” 

The Miami Herald commented: “As 
it is with the students, the administra- 
tion apparently has given up trying to 
determine whether it is a he or a she.” 

On the other hand, an alumnus from 
Miami expressed his approval of the 
move. “We owe a great deal of our past 
disciplinary problems to the double 
standard inherent in dual deanships,” 
he said. Enclosed was a generous check 
for the Oberlin Annual Fund. The 
notation on the check: “For good 
things!” 

The Spokane, Wash., Daily Chron- 
icle ran an eight-paragraph editorial 
applauding Oberlin for “a maturing of 
viewpoint” to emphasize the fact that 
deans have “generally shed their role 
as directors of individual behavior and 
their power to run anybody out of 
school at any time.” The editorial stated 
that the creation of coed dorms, how- 
ever, “has proved in some instances to 
be one of the more spectacularly un- 
successful steps of ‘progress.’ ” 

Said the Omaha World-Herald: “ It 
would undoubtedly violate the immu- 
table laws of bureaucratic expansion 
(and save a few bucks) if the college 
were to fire one of the deans and name 
the other the dean of unisex.” 

Closer to the campus and focusing 
on another topic, the Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram editorialized on “Oberlin’s 
exciting future” and applauded Presi- 
dent Fuller’s opening assembly talk 
(Page 5). “We may be sure that Ober- 
lin will continue to be watched closely, 
and perhaps imitated, by educators 
everywhere, just as it has been for many 
years,” the editorial said. 
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New Staff Members 

James G. Lubetkin, 64, operations man- 
ager of the Newsweek book division, be- 
came director of public relations at 
Oberlin College Oct. 1. 

Other staff newcomers are Peter K. 
Wanger Jr., supervisor of administrative 
systems development in the Computer 
Center; Mrs. Kathryn Weil, science li- 
brarian; and Gary W. Weimer, assistant 
director of development. Weimer will 
develop a corporate and foundation giv- 
ing program and seek funds for the Out- 
look program and Oberlin’s expanded 
minority group commitment. 

Lubetkin has the M.S. in journalism 
and the M.B.A. from Columbia. He 
majored in economics at Oberlin, was a 
stringer for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and was on the staff of the Review and 
of WOBC. He was graduated with high- 
est honors from The Columbia School 
of Journalism and received the First 
Pulitzer Traveling Fellowship, the 
school’s highest award. Lubetkin joined 
the Newsweek staff in 1969 after serving 
two years as a reserve Army officer in 
the Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Wanger was formerly a management 
consultant in information systems and 
financial analysis reporting. Mrs. Weil 
was assistant librarian in the School of 
Library Science at Case Western Re- 
serve, and Weimer has been a reporter 
and copy editor for the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Vindicator. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree in the history of religions 
from Harvard in 1971. 

Frank J. Satterwhite is serving in a 
newly-created position as associate dean 


James Lubetkin, ’64 


of the College of Arts and Sciences. He 
also is director of the Afro-American 
studies program and assistant professor 
of Afro-American studies. Satterwhite 
formerly was assistant director of the 
Western Regional Office of the College 
Entrance Examination Board in Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Other New administrative personnel 
are: Hal D. Payne, assistant dean of 
students; James D. Burke, curator of 
Allen Art Museum and lecturer in art 
history during the second semester; and 
Erika Singsen, ’70, acting assistant cura- 
tor of the museum. 

Richard Barton is reference librarian. 
John H. Hilliard is admissions counselor 
and assistant to the director of financial 
aid. David Newman, ’62, is production 
coodinator of theater. 

Four religious interns are participat- 
ing in an in-service training program 
under a grant from the Danforth Foun- 
dation. They are Roger O. Butler, Jeff- 
rey A. Foust, Keith H. Olstad, and 
Hendrik A. van Sluijs. The four are a 
part of a campus ministry team under 
the supervision of campus minister 
David M. Byers. 


Oberlin: A Model City? 

A committee of Oberlin citizens which 
includes city councilmen and members 
of city commissions has been selected 
by City Council to investigate a pro- 
posal that Oberlin apply for federal 
development grants under the New 
Communities Act of 1970. 

The committee was appointed at the 
request of former city manager Richard 
Dunn, following his meetings with “a 
small group of citizens” who have met 
during the past nine months to “talk 
about Oberlin College and the Oberlin 
community and specifically what they 
saw by way of the future.” 

The group—whose members included 
President Fuller, school superintendent 
James Hagerty, Rev. Fred Steen, ’55t, 
of Mt. Zion Baptist Church, art pro- 
fessor Paul Arnold, ’40, Oberlin Savings 
Bank president Raymond Campbell, 
and Co-op Bookstore manager Bill 
Long—concluded by asking Council to 
appoint “a committee of its own” to 
look into the possibilities. 

The New Communities legislation 
provides for up to $50 million in federal 
loans for a given community, and is in- 
tended to “encourage orderly develop- 
ment of well-planned, diversified and 
economically sound new communities, 
including additions to existing com- 
munities.” 
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Traditions Off and On 

One Oberlin tradition, the Mock Con- 
vention, will not take place this aca- 
demic year, but another, the Hi-O-Hi, 
will be published after an absence of 
one year. 

This will be the first time since 1912 
(when the faculty appointed a commit- 
tee to oversee the arrangements and the 
students felt they could not agree to the 
committee’s conditions) that there has 
not been a Mock Convention at Ober- 
lin. Plans should have been made last 
spring about the time that Student 
Senate was going out of business for 
failure to attract a quorum in campus- 
wide elections. 

Despite last spring’s lack of interest 
in the Convention and the Senate, stu- 
dents were signing petitions asking 
Senate to reinstate the Hi-O-Hi which, 
as a result of a 1970 student referen- 
dum, did not receive operating funds 
to publish a 1971 edition. The petitions 
asked reinstatement on the grounds that 
the wording in the earlier referendum 
forced students to choose between a 
yearbook and the donation of some 
$13,000 in activity fee funds to a 
project for the town of Oberlin. 

Senate dissolved before initiating the 
new referendum and this put the year- 
book proposal into the hands of the 
Student Life Committee which sup- 
ported the proposal and approved the 
yearbook as a legitimate organization 
deserving funds. Planning for the 1972 
Hi-O-Hi has been under way since last 
spring. Jane Littman, ’72, is editor and 
Lena Cowen, ’74, is managing editor. 


Dedication 

Few things brighten the day for those 
who handle the voluminous details in 
Oberlin’s Alumni Records office. But 
Miss Winifred Upton, under the com- 
mand of Murrow Schwinn, ’36, director 
of Alumni Records, recently turned a 
laborious task into something a little 
less tedious. 

Her assignment was to condense the 
names of more than 1,600 American 
colleges and universities to fit the max- 
imum of 12 allotted spaces on the IBM 
cards. Originally, Miss Upton was to 
condense the names only of those 
schools where Oberlin alumni had done 
graduate work. It turned out that Ob- 
erlinians have at some time or other 
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been enrolled in nearly every university 
in America. 

Miss Upton, a retired Oberlin High 
School English teacher, plugged away 
for months at the project in between her 
other assignments. Each 12-spaces-or- 
less condensation was assigned a four- 
digit numerical National Academy of 
Sciences classification. This was the 
code that the computer could ingest. 
Finally, one day last summer, Miss Up- 
ton presented the fruits of labor to 
Schwinn—complete with a carefully- 
lettered ‘“‘dedication” which said: 

“This book is dedicated to Mr. Mur- 
row W. Schwinn, captain of the good 
ship Alumni Records. How much honor 
this dedication or the book brings him 
only time and the infallible computer 
will tell. 

“As everyone knows, Mr. Shakes- 
peare was right when he said, ‘Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon ’em.’ 
Since I missed the first two of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s classes (by a mere eye- 
lash, of course), I am grateful to Mr. 
Schwinn for his attempt to get me into 
the third class. The preparation of this 
book has afforded me some pleasant 
hours and some valuable mental gym- 
nastics. Should the computer reject me 
as a candidate for Shakespeare’s third 
class, I shall still have recourse to sev- 
eral comforting thoughts: 


“1.) Mr. Schwinn should have been 
more careful in his selection of a can- 
didate for greatness. 

“9) Everyone knows it is an impossible 
task, even if one were born great, to 
write ‘Kansas State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Manhat- 
tan,’ in 12 spaces. And with each space 
only one-eighth inch wide, there was no 
possibility of crowding. Anyway there’s 
the wretched computer to please. 

“3.) If there is any error at all, it is 
simply a result of my having been born 
a human instead of a robot—certainly 
not my fault. So there!” 


So far no errors have arisen, and 
Miss Upton apparently is a candidate 
for at least honorary mention in the 
category of Greatness. Kansas State 
University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan, became very neatly 
“4713—Ks St Ag Sci” (the “Manhat- 
tan” just had to be dropped). And Ob- 
erlin College is now, at least for one 
computer, “3 140—Oberlin Coll.” 


Dustmops For All 

A Sept. 21 editorial in the Oberlin Re- 
view, entitled “Abolishing Sexism,” cites 
“as another blatent example of the Col- 
lege’s institutional sexism” the maid 
service provided weekly for men, only, 
in regular College dormitories. While 
women pay the same room fees, they are 
expected to do their own dusting and 
mopping. 

The College’s maids, as their title 
indicates, are female. This, says the 
editorial, “is harmful to men since it 
reinforces dependence on women.” 

“The utter absurdity of the situation 
is manifest in Burton and Barrows,” the 
editorial continues, ‘““where, in the coed 
sections, the maids skip every other 
room while doing their rounds.” Burton 
and Barrows Halls have sections which 
are participating in a room-by-room 
coed experiment, where students of the 
opposite sex live in rooms adjacent to 
one-another. 

The editorial admits that “this issue 
appears trivial beside the issue of fe- 
male faculty,” and cites the statistic that 
89 per cent of the College’s faculty is 
male. Recruitment of additional women 
faculty should be encouraged, just as 
recruitment of minority faculty is en- 
couraged in addition to recruitment of 
minority students, according to the 
editorial. 

The editorial’s solution to the maid 
service problem is simple enough: In- 
stead of putting the maids out of work 
by having no maid service at all, provide 
service to all students—male and female 
—every other week, instead of to just 
males once every week. 

The maid service began long ago 
when, according to some College offi- 
cials, men “were not expected to per- 
form such duties then considered 
womens’ work.” Another explanation 
offers the notion that at one time the 
College had difficulty attracting as many 
men as women and the maid service for 
males was implemented in hopes of en- 
ticing the brawny sex to the campus. 
Originally the service provided bed linen 
changes once a week and daily making 
of beds and general tidying-up of living 
quarters . . . for men only. 

But as the College’s financial belt 
tightened each year, one and then an- 
other aspect of the service was elimi- 
nated. Now the original elegance has 
faded into perfunctory light cleaning 
once a week. Today’s maids merely dust 
floors and empty trash containers. The 
rest, as it has always been for the 
women, is up to the individual’s stand- 
ards of cleanliness. 
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New Directions 

The New Directions Recital Series will 
expand its program in 1971-72 to in- 
clude seven guest artists, all of whom 
will spend several days on campus, and 
to offer at least 15 concerts. 

The expansion was made possible by 
a grant of $3,000 from the Ohio Arts 
Council. The series is sponsored by the 
Conservatory and this year is under the 
direction of Lawrence McDonald and 
an eight-member New Music Commit- 
tee, comprised of Conservatory faculty 
members and students. 

Larry Austin, professor of music at 
the University of California, Davis, 
opened the season with a residency in 
Oberlin from Sept. 26 through Oct. 3. 
He prepared a concert of his works in 
cooperation with the Conservatory audio 
department and helped in the prepara- 
tion of a performance of one of his 
theatrical works, “The Maze,” on Sept. 
28. 

Other guest artists will include com- 
posers Herbert Brun and George 
Crumb; Cornelius Cardew and his five- 
man AMM; Neva Pilgrim, soprano; 
Bert Turetzky, contra-bassist; and pian- 
ist Richard Bunger, ’64. 


Special Citation 

“Oberlin/We Are,” a 12-page booklet 
telling black youths about Oberlin, was 
awarded a special citation in the 1971 
Publications Leadership competition 
sponsored by the American College 
Public Relations Association. 

Betsy Adler (Mrs. Richard P.), art di- 
rector in the public relations office, de- 
signed the booklet which was jointly 
written by three black students, Law- 
rence J. McGuin, ’70, who is now study- 
ing at Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Adrian M. Tyler, ’71, and James Jean- 
pierre, °73. Photographs are by Mc- 
Guin and Robert Stillwell, College 
photographer. 


Campus Calendar 


November 

6 Saturday 
ASSEMBLY, Siobhan McKenna, 
are Ladies’ (admission charged) 
Finney, 8:00 p.m. 

9 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, ‘‘Concentus Musicus”’ 
na Linney, 8:00 p.m, 

18 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Robert Tufts, ’40, professor 
of economics: “Ghosts” ... Finney, noon. 

30 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Pierre Boulez, conductor .. . Finney, 
8:00 p.m. 


“Here 
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From the White House 
President Nixon, in a letter to her from 


the Western White House at San Cle- 
mente, Calif., has commended Miss 
Gladys Sellew, recipient of Oberlin’s 
first Community Service Award at last 
May’s Commencement (CREDIT RISKS? 
SHE FINDS ’EM RELIABLE, July-August 
1971) 

‘““A news report came to my attention 
which told of your unique approach to 
helping low-income families buy their 
own homes,” the President wrote. “You 
saw a need and acted on it and surely 
your example inspires all of us,” he said. 


Union Gets Contract 

An independent union, O-Cope (acro- 
nym for Oberlin College office and pro- 
fessional employees), has signed its first 
contract with the College. The provi- 
sions are retroactive to July 1 and will 
be in effect for one year. 

Signing of the contract between Col- 
lege officers and the executive board of 
O-Cope climaxed a series of meetings 
extending over a five-month period. 

The union membership includes about 
half of the employees holding clerical, 
secretarial, technical and _ professional 
positions in College offices. It was or- 
ganized in February 1970, in an effort 
to improve salary schedules, fringe ben- 
efits and job classification procedures. 


Alumni Fellowships 

For the eighth successive year, the Dan- 
forth Foundation will award graduate 
grants for women in 1972-73. They are 
open to female bachelor’s degree recip- 
ients of any college or university who 
wish to prepare for teaching in college 
or secondary school, and whose prepa- 
ration has been postponed or interrupted 
for at least three years. The grants will 
reach a maximum of $3,000, plus tui- 
tion and academic fees, or $4,000 for 
heads of families, plus tuition and aca- 
demic fees. Appointment is for one 
year, renewable annually. Registration 
deadline is Jan. 7, 1972. Appointments 
will be announced on or about April 6. 
For further information, write Office of 
Graduate Counseling, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, or Graduate Fel- 
lowships for Women, Danforth Founda- 
tion, 222 S. Central Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
63105. 


Funds Sought to Build 

Clarence Ward Art Library 

Former students and friends of Clarence 
Ward, emeritus professor of art, have 
initiated a special fund raising effort to 
include a Clarence Ward Art Library in 
the proposed project to remodel and ex- 
pand the facilities of the art department 
and Allen Art Museum. 

While plans for the new art library are 
still in the development stage, a small 
number of early gifts and pledges have 
already provided more than $30,000 of 
the estimated $350,000 in construction 
costs for the Ward Art Library. The 
new library will provide more reader 
stations and alleviate crowded storage 
conditions in the present art library 
which Prof. Ward established and 
brought to its present position in the 
front ranks of art libraries in the nation. 
Many of the books in the growing col- 
lection now are stored in basements and 
on temporary shelving. 

Prof. Ward was professor of history 
and appreciation of art and director of 
the Art Museum from 1917 until his 
official retirement in 1950. He con- 
tinued to lecture in Oberlin annually, 
however, and did not permanently re- 
tire until 1966. He received the Alumni 
Award in 1950 and the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws in 1959. 

Alumni and friends who wish to con- 
tribute to the fund may send their con- 
tributions to the Clarence Ward Art Mu- 
seum Addition Fund, c/o Treasurer, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Ward Archive to National Gallery 
The Clarence Ward Medieval Archive, 
a collection of more than 1,200 rare 
negatives of European architecture, is a 
recent gift of Professor Emeritus Clar- 
ence Ward to the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Ward compiled his archive 
in the 1930’s under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The negatives 
were made by Arthur Princehorn, re- 
tired Oberlin College photographer. The 
author of Medieval Church Vaulting, 
Mr. Ward is currently preparing a work 
on the stylistic evolution of Gothic 
architecture. 

“The National Gallery is greatly 
pleased to have the original visual source 
material of Dr. Ward, who is largely 
responsible for bringing the Oberlin 
College library, museum and archives to 
their present nationally recognized 
stature,” said Charles Parkhurst, °38 
A.M., assistant director of the National 
Gallery. 
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105 Off Campus 

One hundred five students are spending 
all or part of this academic year in ac- 
credited off-campus programs in 21 for- 
eign countries and nine states. In 1969- 
70, only 35 took part in such programs. 

Over half of the travelers are enrolled 
in 11 programs sponsored by the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, two of 
which are being held for the first time 
this year in Senegal, Africa, and in Tai- 
wan. Oberlin is administering the pro- 
gram in Taiwan. 

Other institutions offering programs 
abroad include Syracuse in Florence and 
Temple in Rome; Dartmouth in Vienna; 
Carleton in Kyoto, Japan; Wayne State 
in Germany; and New York University 
in Spain. 

Largest enrollment is in the GLCA- 
sponsored Philadelphia Urban Semester, 
with 16 students; and the Arts Program 
in New York City, with 12. 


Faculty Newcomers 

There are 35 newcomers in the teaching 
faculty this fall. Fourteen are in the 
Conservatory. 

James B. Caldwell, who was solo 
oboist with the National Symphony in 
Washington, D. C., is professor of oboe. 
Christopher Kimber, Edward J. Miller 
and Martha Stacy are associate profes- 
sors of violin, music, theory, and piano 
pedagogy, respectively, and Bruce Abel 
is visiting associate professor of singing. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
there are three new members in the his- 
tory department, two each in the depart- 
ment of government, physical education, 
physics, and sociology-anthropology. 

The departments of art, biology, eco- 
nomics, education, English, mathemat- 
ics, psychology, Spanish and theater arts 
each have one new member. There also 
is a new faculty member to teach the 
history of science, an interdepartmental 
subject. 

Other new members of the Conserva- 
tory faculty include one each to teach 
ethnomusicology, harp, the history and 
literature of music, music theory, per- 
cussion, piano and violoncello. Two are 
teaching Afro-American music. 

Two of the newcomers are alumni: 
Linda Jean Horn, ’60, (Mrs. Joe R.), 
physical education, and Diane Richard- 
son, 63, music theater. 
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Heads Heidelberg Library 

Richard J. Owen, ’58, librarian of the 
Kettering Science Library, has become 
director of Heidelberg College’s Beeghly 
Library. 

A former civil engineer, Owen suc- 
ceeded Carson W. Bennett, who re- 
signed July 31 to become head of the 
reference department of the Bowling 
Green State University Library. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Owen has 
been a resident of Oberlin for 30 years. 
A four-year veteran of the Air Force, 
he studied at the College in 1954-55 and 
received a B.S. in civil engineering from 
Tri-State College, Angola, Ind., in 1961. 
He spent eight years with a consulting 
engineering firm as a design engineer. 
He formerly was assistant city engineer 
of Vermilion. 

Owen became interested in library 
work after a futile personal seven-week 
effort to locate an article in a periodical 
on a hydraulics problem. He received 
his M.L.S. from Case Western Reserve 
in 1970 and became science librarian at 
Oberlin in March of that year. 

When Owen, his wife (Maxine Wenz- 
ler, °58) and three children found they 
were moving to Tiffin, he withdrew as a 
candidate for the Oberlin City Council. 
He was chairman of the Oberlin Hous- 
ing Renewal Commission. 


Allen Museum Acquisition 


Pompeo Batoni. Portrait of John Lord 
Wodehouse. Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund. 

Batoni (1708-1787) painted this in 
Rome in 1762 and it remained in the 
young nobleman’s family until 1970. 
It is a prime example of 18th century 
painting. 


Faculty Notes 

Emeritus Professors Andrew Bongiorno, 
23, and Wolfgang Stechow, 67h, have 
been named Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessors at Oberlin this academic year. 
They are the first to hold the honorary 
title. Each is returning for one semester 
to teach a course he was well-known for 
before his retirement. 

Mr. Bongiorno is teaching “Dante in 
English” this semester. The course has 
recently been offered in alternate years 
only. In the second semester, Mr. Ste- 
chow will teach “The History of Graph- 
ic Arts.” This course is not often in- 
cluded in an undergraduate curriculum. 


* * * 


Lysle K. Butler, ’25, emeritus profes- 
sor of physical education, is an editor 
and wrote a section of the book, “The 
Administration of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics,” recently published by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. He is also 
the author of “Athletic Directors—Plan- 
ners or Scramblers” in the September 
issue of the quarterly published by the 
National Association of College Direc- 
tors of Athletics. 


He a * 


Warren Taylor, emeritus professor of 
English at Oberlin and Distinguished 
Professor of Humanities at Hiram Col- 
lege, gave the opening address, “Faculty 
Responsibility in College Education,” to 
the faculty of the Lorain County Com- 
munity College Sept. 17. He is director 
of the new curriculum course, “The 
Twentieth Century,” at Hiram. 


* * * 


J. Robert Nelson, former professor of 
systematic theology, has returned to 
Boston from Belgium where he attended 
a Faith and Order meeting. Mrs. Nelson 
(Pat) has been coordinator of a Regional 
Cancer Program at New England Medi- 
cal Center (Tufts) since October 1970 
but on Sept. 1 she became head of the 
department of health education at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital (Harvard teaching hos- 
pital). 

* * bo 

Roger Hazelton, former dean of the 
GST, now on a six-month sabbatical in 
Rome, is teaching at the Gregorian 
University. 

* % * 

Herbert G. May, emeritus professor 
of Old Testament languages and litera- 
ture, attended meetings of the Congress 
of Old Testament Studies in Uppsala, 
Sweden, last August. 
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Faculty Notes 

William Renfrow Jr., professor of chem- 
istry, and his wife, Antoinette (Toni), 
research assistant in biology, were adult 
champions of last summer’s recreation 
tennis tournament at the College courts. 


* * * 


David A. Gerber, assistant professor 
of philosophy, was one of 42 partici- 
pants in the eighth annual North Central 
Association Summer Seminar for Inex- 
perienced College Teachers, Aug. 16-20 
at Hope College. He joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1970 after receiving his Ph.D. 
from the University of Texas. 


™ * * 


Six members of the government de- 
partment of Oberlin College took part in 
the 67th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, held 
in Chicago Sept. 7-11. They were Paul 
A. Dawson, Marcia Grant (Mrs. Nor- 
man K.), George A. Lanyi, John D. 
Lewis, ’26, Craig M. MacLean, and 
Donald R. Reich, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Lewis was a member of the Commit- 
tee on a New Constitution for the Asso- 
ciation and helped defend the proposal 
at the business meeting. Dawson gave 
a paper, “The Nature of Political Ideol- 
ogies: Theory and Experiment” on a 
panel on “Personality, Attitude Consist- 
ency, and Political Ideology.” Lanyi 
participated on a panel on “The Under- 
graduate Political Science Curriculum.” 
He was the only representative of liberal 
arts colleges on the panel. 

* * * 


“Field” Awarded $750 

“Field,” Oberlin College’s twice-yearly 
journal of contemporary poetry and 
poetics, has received a $750. grant for 
the coming year from the Coordinating 
Council of Literary Magazines. 

David P. Young, editor, an associate 
professor of English, said the grant was 
awarded in recognition of the journal’s 
excellence and will help to defray oper- 
ating expenses. Now publishing in its 
third year, “Field” has a national circu- 
lation just under 1,000, including book 
store sales of some 400. 

Editorial offices are in Rice Hall. 
Subscriptions are $3 per year or $5 for 
two years. 
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by Larry Gellman, ‘71 
and Rob Grabill, '73 


ust 31 was like Christmas morning. 

The reason? Grice greeted 65 can- 
didates for this year’s opening football 
practice, a turnout he called “the best 
I’ve seen here in 17 years.” 

Coach Grice’s biggest source of en- 
thusiasm was the number and quality 
of the freshmen reporting. A large per- 
centage of the 35 freshmen were from 
Ohio schools, which in recent years have 
been notable for their lack of contribu- 
tions to Obie football. 

With the large turnout, the chronic 
depth problem that has plagued Oberlin 
in recent years seemed to vanish over- 
night. Injuries to starters in the past 
has hurt the Yeomen even more than 
they might another team. 

By midseason it was evident that one 
bumper crop of freshmen may be a fine 
“gift” for a coach, but it obviously 
takes a similar crop each year for four 
years to move the Obies into the win 
column. Hoping to better last year’s 2-6 
record, the Yeomen opened their season 
playing Findlay College—a last-minute 
replacement for Lake Forest. The For- 
esters had been one of the two teams the 
1970 Yeomen had beaten, but they were 
forced to cancel their 1971 schedule be- 
cause of a lack of players. A 21-0 loss 
to Findlay resulted. 

Against Hiram, the Obies lost 14-21 
in a game that could have gone either 
way. There was some consolation in the 
fact that Hiram had downed the 1970 
Yeomen 49-14. At Allegheny, the oth- 
er team Oberlin had conquered in 1970, 
this year’s gridders lost, 20-0. In the 
Homecoming game, the Yeomen bowed 
to Carnegie-Mellon, 35-0. 

As they faced their four Ohio Con- 
ference opponents (Denison, Kenyon, 
Ohio Wesleyan and Wooster) they were 
definitely in the “underdog” role. 

Coach Dick Michaels cross country 
team was fundamentally the same squad 
that turned in an 0-7 record a year ago, 
but they proved in defeating Capital 
27-28 that a year can make a lot of dif- 
ference. The Crusader harriers were the 
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same runners who had blown the Obies 
off the course in 1970. Sophomore Al 
Smith, (son of Reed Smith, ’49) set a 
new course record of 21:08, beating 
Dave Lewis and Ron Flack, two of the 
Ohio Conference’s best men, in the 
process. | 

Three weeks later they blasted Ohio 
Wesleyan, Otterbein and Hiram in a 
quadrangular meet to hike their record 
to 4-0. 

The soccer team, which Coach Fred 
Shults, ’54, regards as the start of some- 
thing new, compiled a 3-2 record in its 
first five outings with triumphs over 
Hiram, Wittenberg and Baldwin-Wal- 
lace and losses to Kenyon and Wooster. 
The team is very young, with only a 
handful of seniors. A number of tal- 
ent:d freshmen are making a strong 
showing. 

Oberlin lost one of its top players for 
the season when it was learned prior to 
the Wooster game that Bruce Wright, 
73, a tri-captain and one of the tough- 
est fullbacks in the Ohio Conference, 
was sidelined for the rest of the year 
with calcium deposits in his thigh. 
Shults then shifted tri-captain Rob Gra- 
bill from wing to fullback. Tad Biggs, 
‘72, inside, is the other tri-captain. 

The fall sports teams, it can be seen, 
are struggling to get out of what seems 
best described as the biggest “valley” in 
Oberlin sports history. Last year the 
composite record of Oberlin teams gave 
the Yeomen a .361 winning percentage. 
Just a couple of years ago longtime 
Oberlin fans were upset because the 
team records fell below the .500 mark 
for the first time in history. 
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The collapse has come in the area of 
the “minor” sports. Historically, no 
matter how poorly the football and bas- 
ketball teams did, the Obies could al- 
ways count on the soccer, cross country, 
swimming, tennis, fencing, lacrosse and 
track teams to more than compensate 
for the situation. Last year, however, 
track and cross country practically col- 
lapsed as team sports. In the Fall of 
1970 five cross country lettermen gave 
up the sport and the track team last 
spring consisted of three or four com- 
petitive individuals and a few others 
who simply like the sport. They never 
really presented a threat to opponents in 
meets. 

The lacrosse team, even though it was 
well manned, had a disastrous season 
and the tennis, hockey and soccer teams 
were not much better than mediocre. 
Only the swimmers had a really good 
year, but their 7-3 mark hardly com- 
pensated for the others. In fact, only 
three of the 13 teams posted winning 
seasons. 

Many armchair quarterbacks may sit 
back, rub their hands together, shake 
their heads and bemoan the fact that 
Oberlin athletes just aren’t as dedicated 
as they were in the “Good Old Days.” 
This is an over-simplification of the 
situation. Most of the Oberlin teams 
have been hurt by the fact that some of 
the best athletes on campus have not 
come out for the teams. Their reasons 
for not choosing to “play” are, in many 
cases, not related to laziness or lack of 
dedication. As we have explained be- 
fore, Oberlin students never before have 
had so many options to receive aca- 
demic credit and many prospective ath- 
letes are choosing pursuits that preclude 
participation on varsity teams. 

Since there are no athletic scholar- 
ships at Oberlin, it is safe to assume 
that very few, if any, men come to Ober- 
lin primarily to participate in sports. 
Things move in cycles, however, and 
despite the increase in full semester and 
full year off-campus programs which 
will affect sports in all three seasons, it 
begins to look as though the current 
year will turn out to be one of genuine 
improvement for Oberlin teams. As in 
the case of football, this may not show 
any instantaneous upturn in the won-lost 
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record. The improvement is noticeable, 
however, at the practice sessions. For the 
first time in many seasons, there are 
enough players suited up to scrimmage 
each other in practice. In the Hiram 
game, Oberlin was driving toward the 
Hiram goal in the closing minutes and 
there was no sheer exhaustion on the 
faces of 60-minute men because for the 
first time in many seasons nobody had 
to play 60 minutes. 

This year’s freshman class has male 
students that apparently are going to 
give each of Oberlin’s 13 intercollegiate 
teams the best crop of newcomers in 
recent history. The football and bas- 
ketball teams in particular are being 
stocked with numbers that are far below 
those of other Ohio Conference schools 
but far in excess of anything Oberlin 
has experienced lately. The hockey team 
and several others are sharing in this 
“windfall.” The influx has been brought 
about by a combination of the effect of 
the new Philips Physical Education Cen- 
ter, an increased recruiting push which 
has been helped immensely by the work 
of Coach Don Hunsinger, and an extra 
hard push on the part of the admissions 
office to interest Ohio athletes as well 
as non-athletes. 

With a disappointing year behind and 
a reasonably promising year under way, 
Oberlin’s athletic fortunes still could go 
in either direction. The new Philips 
Phys Ed Center reflects Oberlin’s con- 
tinuing commitment to the conviction 
that intercollegiate and intramural 
sports, recreation and physical condi- 
tioning all have an important role in un- 
dergraduate education. The trick seems 
to be in letting prospective students find 
out where you stand. From the looks of 
things, more of them are getting the 
word these days than has been the case 
in the recent past. 


Larry Turns Tout 

The job market for new college grad- 
uates being what it was last summer, 
the Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling found itself listing a lot of 
unusual occupations, but Larry Gell- 
man, who has “covered” sports for the 
OAM during most of the past three 
years, reported a “temporary” occupa- 
tion that outpointed most of them. 

Beginning Saturday, Aug. 14, and 
running for four weeks, Larry sold tips 
at Timonium Race Track near Balti- 
more. He sold, at $1 per copy, a self- 
designed tout-sheet called “Computurf” 
with his daily selections. “I don’t know 
how it will work out,” he commented, 
“but it should be an interesting exper- 
ience. I only hope I will get back the 
$500 I’m putting into it.” 

Students and alumni who watched 
Larry win money last winter on TV’s 
“Jeopardy” weren’t too worried. To $5 
purchasers of his “scientific betting sys- 
tem,” Larry offered a $2 discount on 
any losing ticket from Charles Town 
track. Oberlinians who used to edit his 
undergraduate copy noted that his first 
sheet advertised Daleville in the 5th as 
the day’s “best bet” but the horse was 
running in the second! 


Gellman 
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the Oberlin Review. 


Since alumni and parents can't 
qualify for the best way, why not settle 
second best? Clip this 
Write a check. The Review will find its 
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during the academic year. 
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LETTERS 


Carl F. Wittke 
Like some of our old friends we were 
sorry to read of Dean Wittke’s death. In 
close, exemplary cooperation with Pres- 
ident Wilkins he steered Oberlin College 
through the difficult times of the depres- 
sion of the late 30’s and World War II. 
He had inherited the sense of autonomous 
freedom and responsibility of 1848, and 
reflected these convictions in his teaching 
of history, his numerous publications as 
well as his administration. He was a loyal 
friend of those who, like himself, applied 
themselves with serious devotion to their 
teaching, and who tried to uphold the 
reputation of Oberlin College by their pub- 
lications and their lectures at other colleges 
and meetings of professional associations. 
Among the many honors, we unfortu- 
nately miss the official recognition of his 
efforts by the institution to which he had 
devoted so much of his untiring energy—a 
recognition which he richly deserved. 
F. W. KAUFMANN 


Emeritus Professor of German 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Poem for Oberlin 


Learning and Labor, 
Helping a Neighbor, 
Doing a Favor, 
Have a Good Savor. 
PAUL J. BRINSON, °53 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Chemistry Is Organic, Too 

Yes, indeed, as Richard Haass, ’73, sus- 
pects, I am wondering what his article 
“You Are What You Eat” was doing in the 
May-June Alumni Magazine. Will the pro- 
jected Experimental College courses in nu- 
trition dispense with the study of physiol- 
ogy and chemistry? (Balancing equations 
can be tiresome!) Will farm labor be com- 
bined with fasting, as a Shangri-La, in 
an upside-down version of calories-don’t- 
count? I’m probably being too, too aca- 
demic in hoping that the diet of raw foods 
and nuts will be enriched by another course 
—organic chemistry. If Mr. Haass can 
still sign up, he may be rewarded by some 
of the “direct experimental learning” he 
values. 


MARGARET SCHOTT MARNET, ’31 
Wayne, Pa. 


Co-operative Plan? 
I welcome my alma mater to the ranks of 
co-op colleges. 

Whether you have used the term or not, 
the work experience described by Steven 
A. Grossman (“Winter Term Among the 
Alumni: an experiment,” May/June 1971) 
satisfies to a remarkable degree the criteria 
for programs of cooperative education. 
One, the work experience, although outside 
the context of classroom study, is still in 
a sense part of the curriculum. Two, its 
function is to help students attain their 
educational goals. Three, the institution 
has assumed responsibiilty for implement- 
ing the program. And, four, your program 
involves the special kind of three-way re- 
ciprocity among student, college, and em- 
ployer essential in any genuine cooperative 
education plan. 

In fact, your program goes beyond these 
criteria in that it engages the participation 
of a fourth party, the alumnus who ar- 
ranges with his employer to employ the 
student and who, in some cases at least, 
acts as a coordinator and/or supervisor of 
the student’s work experience. In other 
words, Oberlin as usual no sooner adopts 
a system than it makes its own unique con- 
tribution to the betterment of that system. 

For over 65 years the term Cooperative 
Education has been applied to programs 
set up by certain colleges and universities 
in collaboration with various employers to 
give participating students intermittent pe- 
riods of real practical work experience to 
supplement their classroom instruction. For 
a number of years such programs were 
confined (with only rare exceptions) to 
engineering curricula, where the plan had 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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originated. Since Antioch College adopted 
the plan in 1921 many liberal arts colleges 
and schools of business administration have 
entered the fold and in recent years a 
rapidly accelerating number of colleges 
and disciplines have started cooperative 
education programs 

My only criticism of what you are doing 
at Oberlin is that the work period is too 
short and the number of students partici- 
pating too small. One month hardly gives 
time for the student to even begin to de- 
rive the benefits the plan should give; a 
longer period and more than one period 
would be better. And many more students, 
I am sure, would find participation in the 
program immensely rewarding. 

However, you have made a start, and I 
am glad. I would hope that soon some 
Oberlin people might join the Cooperative 
Education Association both to benefit 
yourselves from the exchange of ideas tak- 
ing place in that forum and to contribute 
to the cooperative education movement the 
kind of innovative thinking that has always 
been the hallmark of Oberlin College. 

ROBERT B. AULD, ’28 
Assistant Dean Emeritus 
for Cooperative Education 
The Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Where Credit Was Due 


In the July/August article on the May Fair, 
one very important fact was left out. 
Brenda Way (instructor of dance) organized 
all the dance events and also shared the 
sweat and tears of other coordination with 
Randy Coleman (associate professor of 
music theory and composition) and myself. 
To be accurate, she deserves a tremendous 
amount of credit. 
LEONA SIDMAN 
Craft Center Director 
Oberlin, Ohio 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Our apologies to Mrs. 


Way. The account ought also to have 
stated that the work of all three coordi- 
nators helped make “May Eleventh” 
even more of an arts festival than the 
mere “day of jubilation” we described. 


Oberlin’s Loss : 
When Bill Tidwell, chairman of physical 


education, left Oberlin July 1 to return to 
Kansas, Oberlin College suffered a great 
loss. Coach Tidwell probably differs in 
philosophy from most Oberlin students but 
was himself the epitome of the open- 
minded individual willing to work with all 
on an impartial basis. 

Oberlin College has been great because 
of the diversity of opinions and personali- 
ties represented in the community. I hope 
Oberlin will not lose this greatness by in- 
directly driving away all those who do 
not think and speak the same inbred 

hilosophy. 
i DSCdL is KirKPATRICK, M.D., "65 
Los Angeles 
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1972 


DAVID F. HANN left last April on a two- 
year Mormon Church mission in Granada, 
Spain. He expects to return to the U.S. in 
March 1973. 

SUSAN SILVERSTEIN sang during the 
summer with the Brockport Opera Work- 
shop at the State University of New York 
College at Brockport. 


1971 


DAVID HURD has become assistant organ- 
ist of Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall 
Suny Nees 

After spending 11 weeks in Europe this 
summer, SUSAN ELIZABETH MARTIN is 
beginning studies toward a Ph.D. in linguis- 
tics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. She will be using the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Award granted her in May. 


1970 


DAVID ALSCHULER is in a master’s 
program in the department of city plan- 
ning, Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University. 


Phil Grigsby, °69, Peace Corps volun- 
teer, is shown at the official opening last 
summer of a water supply system for 
the 2,000 residents of Sembehun, Sierra 
Leone. On Phil’s right the Paramount 
Chief; on his far left, Hon. G. Lamin, 
resident minister of the Southern Prov- 
ince. Before the water began running 
last April the nearest source (albeit pol- 
luted) was 4 miles away. Work on the 
construction of this CARE/Ministry of 
Works water supply for the town was 
Phil’s main job during most of his two- 


year stay in Sierra Leone. The system 
was built totally on a self-help basis. 


Phil and his wife (Jan Phillips, *69) 
were Peace Corps volunteers in Sierra 
Leone from September 1969 to last Aug. 
1. Jan was a primary school teacher in 
two schools in Sembehun and was in- 
volved through meetings and workshops 
in the introduction of new teaching 
methods for science, math, and English. 
Phil was involved for the first eight 


NANCY L. BECKER has a new address at 
Apt. 29, 5080 Secor Road, Toledo, Ohio 43623, 
where she is music cataloger at the Toledo- 
Lucas County Public Library. She received 
her M.A. in library science from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan last May. She is engaged to 
Kenneth Lee Johnson, now attending U. of 
Michigan in engineering. No definite date 
set as yet, but she plans to stay in Toledo 
and work after her marriage. 

JOHN F. C. CARBONE, M.A., began teach- 
ing this fall in the Humanities Department 
at Centre College. 

PAMELA CRANE was married last June 
to Jerry Friis. They are living in Berkeley. 

ED DUNCAN is in his first year of law 
school at Northwestern. His address: 6834 
S. Paxton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60649. 

Mr. and Mrs. LARRY FARMER (GAIL 
HARTMAN) have moved from Washington, 
D. C., to Grand Forks, N. D., where they are 
studying at the New School of Behavioral 
Studies in education. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. FOSHAY (MIRIAM 
CAMP) have moved to 104 North Broadway, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 10591. 

ROBERT FRANKLIN and BILL RICH 
have been chosen for inclusion in the 
1971 edition of Outstanding Young Men of 
America. 

ALAN HAGAN and ALICE McBRIDE 
were married Sept. 4 at Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Janet Filion, ’69, was maid of honor, and 
Linda Crouse, ’72, was the bridesmaid. Doris 
Parke, ‘70, was organist. Guests included 
several Oberlin Alumni. The Hagans are 
living in New York City, where Alan is 
studying for his master’s at Columbia School 
of International Aftairs and Alice is working 
in a Manhattan office. 

EDITH KEITH and Steven R. Harry were 
married June 26 in Charlotte, Mich. Steve 
is a procedures writer for the Medicaid Sys- 
tems Division of the state department of 
Social Services in Lansing. Edith is a 
“would-be social worker” at Ingham County 
Department of Social Services. They live in 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. & Mrs. DAVID HAUCK (CAROL 
YORKIEVITZ) spent the summer traveling 
through Germany, Switzerland and Greece, 
then flew to Bangkok, Tokyo and Korea. 
When visa problems were clarified they ex- 
pected to be teaching English at the YMCA 
in Nagoya, Japan, during the coming year. 


months in agriculture extension— 
swamp rice development. 


The Grigsbys have returned to the 
U.S. and are living in New Haven, 
Conn., where Phil is studying at Yale 
Divinity School with the help of a 
Rockefeller “Trial Year” Fellowship. 


VIRGINIA B. LANFORD and Dr. Sadrud- 
din B. Hemani were married in Fredonia, 
N. Y., July 3. Virginia is a graduate student 
in history of religion at Princeton and Dr. 
Hemani, a graduate of the medical school of 
the University of Bombay, India, is presently 
chief resident in otolaryngology at the 
Roosevelt Hospital in New York City. 

MARK S. KRASS and Jan Weintraub, ’71, 
were married last Jan. 30 at a candlelight 
ceremony in Fort Wayne, Ind. Attending 
them from Oberlin were Sandy Nethercott 
and Randy Bongarten, ’71, and Cathy Frye, 
‘72. About 20 Obies went to the wedding 
despite blizzards and 10-degree-below tem- 
peratures. Marc and Jan have been in Pitts- 
burgh where Marc was a graduate student 
in social psychology and Jan did some sub- 
stitute teaching. In April they honeymooned 
in Nassau and Miami. Marc has entered the 
Public Health Service in Washington as a 
commissioned officer and has a two-year job 
with the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Jan is studying for her master’s in special 
education at the Univ. of Maryland. Ad- 
dress: 12907 Crookston Lane, Apt. 38, Rock- 
ville, Md. 20851. 

EUGENIE ADAMEC Malek (Mrs. Tad B.) 
has received an M.S. degree in piano per- 
formance from Juilliard. Early this year 


Alumni Children 
and 
Grandchildren 


SIXTY-SEVEN of the freshmen and 
transfer students who enrolled in 
Oberlin this fall are sons or daugh- 
ters of Oberlin alumni. One fresh- 
man, Nancy Bent, can claim that 
both her parents attended Oberlin 
and so did all four of her grand- 
parents. 

Ten of the other children of alum- 
nl are at least third generation 
Oberlinians. Another four newcom- 
ers are grandchildren of alumni but 
their parents did not attend Oberlin. 

Six of these new students are en- 
rolled in the Conservatory, the other 
65 are in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. All but seven of these 
newcomers are pictured on this or 
the following five pages. 


she and four other Juilliard musicians 
founded The New Chamber Players. In Sep- 
tember she is performing a piano recital at 
a Trinity Church (N. Y.) noon hour concert. 
Eugenie also teaches piano. 

MARIA MESSINA is in Kyoto, Japan, 
studying third year Japanese and doing field 
work in Shinto and Buddhist festivals. She 
is on a year’s leave of absence from Prince- 
ton’s department of religion. Next year she 
will be back in Princeton to finish up course 
work for her Ph.D. in the history of reli- 
gions. 

DAVID MORGAN is teaching physics with 
the Peace Corps at Sigilame Secondary 
School, P. O. Funyula, Kisumu, Kenya, East 
Africa. 

ROBIN and GRETCHEN RIVARD NICH- 
OLOFF are the parents of Jason Cloud, born 
Sept. 21 in Boulder, Colo. 

ERIC B. NYE was commissioned an ensign 
in the USNR at Pensacola July 2 and now is 
in Denver for five months of Air Intelligence 
Training. He expects to be assigned to a 
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fighter squadron aboard an aircraft carrier. 

Mrs. Mark T. Paris (SUSAN STORCK) is 
teaching music part time in the middle 
school at Adrian, Mich. 

ANDREA PHILLIPS SKERRATT, wife of 
William, '69, has accepted an appointment to 
teach in the elementary grades of the Am- 
herst, Ohio, public schools. 

GARY and PEG FLUCK SMITH live in 
Madison, Wis., where in June Gary began his 
alternative service as a computer program- 
mer for a high-energy physics experiment 
at the University. Peg took a tropical biolo- 
gy course in Costa Rica during the summer. 

ANN STEINER received her MAT from 
Brown University in June. She was home 
for the summer and this fall she will be 
working as financial aid officer at Southwest 
College in Chicago. 

ARMENA PEARL MARDIROSSIAN was 
married to Dr. Ronald Grikor Suny, assistant 
professor of Russian history, Aug. 14 at 
Broomall, Pa. Present at the wedding, 
among others, were Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. 
Johnson and their child, and several Oberlin 
students of Mr. Suny’s. The couple are in 
the Soviet Union this year, where he is con- 
ducting research on the revolution in Soviet 
Georgia. They will be living in Tbilisi, 
Georgia, Erevan, Armenia, and Moscow. 


~~ 
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the Handicapped in the staff training pro- 
gram for early childhood education for 
handicapped children. She will be learning 
precision teaching, micro-teaching and will 
be trained to train others to organize centers 
for early childhood education. Tom is pre- 
paring his thesis work in geology/environ- 
mental health engineering and is working 
as a teaching assistant in geology. Both pro- 
grams should be complete by next August. 

CORNELIA SWEEZY was married to Stev- 
en Cope on June 19 at Wilton, N. H. 

After working one year at Barnard Col- 
lege as a resident actor, BOB DEVEREAUX 
has moved to Montreal, where he has “con- 
vinced himself (though thus far no one else) 
that he is a writer.” 

After traveling around the world with 
MARY McDONALD last winter, B. LYNN 
EDWARDS settled in Japan. Since last 
spring she has been teaching English at 
Hirosaki Gakuin. She reports that Japan 
seems eager to have native English speakers 
teach in their schools, but that there are 
likely to be extended visa hassles. She’d be 
glad to correspond with anyone interested in 
her experience in securing employment in 
Japan. Address: Hirosaki Gakuin, 5 Saka- 


moto-cho, Hirosaki-shi, Aomori-ken, Japan 
036. 


ABovE: Thomas Amer (Jean Spalding, ’43), Jonathan Beer (Albert, ’41), Frances Bobbe 
(Alan and Frances Kraft Bobbe, both ’49), Abigail Brewster (Frederick, ’37). Not PICTURED: 
James Anliot (Richard, ’49). BeLow: Thomas Brucker (Roger and Joan Wagner Brucker, 
both ’51, grandson of Marion Love Brucker, ’23) and Nancy Bent (Wilson, ’48, and Ruth 
Farmer Bent, ’47, granddaughter of Eleanor Hopkins Bent, ’22, and the late George R. Bent, 
20, and of Ralph and E. May Parks Farmer, both ’16). The Bruckers and Bents are next- 
door neighbors in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and the center photo shows Tom and Nancy in 
1958 before they worried about careers or their parents worried about tuition. Incidentally, 
these freshmen rode their bicycles to Oberlin from Yellow Springs in three days. 


JAN TING and Helen Hamilton Page were 
married July 17 at Christ Church, Kowloon 
Tong, in the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. Helen is a 1970 graduate of Smith 
College. They are both in Hong Kong for 
language study and research at the Univer- 
sities Services Center. They plan to travel 
in the People’s Republic of China before re- 
turning in mid-January to the East-West 
Center in Honolulu where they are both on 
graduate fellowships. Address: Crystal 
Court C-13, Waterloo Rd. Hill, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, B.C.C. 
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ROBIN BETTIGOLE has been selected as 
an outstanding Young Woman of America 
for 1971. 

Mr, & Mrs. THOMAS CLARK (CYNTHIA 
WARE) report that Cindy has entered a 
master’s program at the U. of Texas on a 
fellowship from the Bureau of Education of 


PAUL FARDIG and Judy DeJarnatt, ‘71, 
daughter of Arlie and Donna Stoffel DeJar- 
natt, ’46, were married April 4 in Minneapo- 
lis. Among the attendants were Christine 
Perdue, '71, Sharon Ishiki, ’'71, Mary Louise 
Cohen, ’71, Sue DeJarnatt, ’74, Ed Merrell, 
’69, Andy Lawing, ’69, and Bob Hebbell, ’69. 
Paul completed his masters in public health 
at the University of Minnesota in March and 
is in the commissioned corps of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Division of Indian 
Health, working with environmental health 
in Oklahoma. Judy hopes to teach or do 
some unpaid Vista volunteer-type work in 
the area. Address: 307 E. Kentucky, Tisho- 
mingo, Okla. 73460. 

WARD GUTHRIE directed the Livingston, 
Mont., City Band concerts during the sum- 
mer in varied programs. He has been music 
director at Sunburst, Mont., for the past 
year. 

JOHN C. HENZE and Shelley Ina Temchin 
were married June 19 in Waltham, Mass., 
where Shelley was a June graduate with 
honors from Brandeis University and John 
is a candidate for his Ph.D. in mathematics. 
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WARREN HOSKINS will finish his second 
year of alternative service next March as a 
psychiatric attendant at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital in Miami. In the meantime he is 
doing a great deal of work with the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee as a draft 
counselor and as chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee of AFSC’s Peace Educa- 
tion Office in Miami. He also has become 
president of Humanist Youth, the national 
youth branch of the American Humanist 
Association. 

EUGENE KALISH was an actor with The- 
atre Pennsylvania, the summer company at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He played 
Adam in “As You Like It,” appeared in 
“Medieval Tails,” an original production 
from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” and 
performed at “The Hello George” cabaret 
on campus. He is a DFA candidate at the 
Yale School of Drama. 

BOB KRULWICH has been chosen for in- 
clusion in the 1971 edition of Outstanding 
Young Men of America. 

GUY E. MARTIN Jr. received the M.A. in 
political science May 23 from the University 
of Vermont. 

KATHLEEN O’CONNELL spent last sum- 
mer traveling through Jamaica and Brazil. 
She visited her brother, who is a Peace 


CLINTON THATCH and Melissa Jane 
Lowry were married June 12 in Ellicottville, 
N.Y. They are living in Urbana, Ill. where 
both received their Mus. M. degrees at the 
University of Illinois. Clinton is continuing 
his studies there. 

JOAN C. ROBINSON and Gerard Titus- 
Carmel were married last spring in Paris. 
Titus is a Parisian artist whom Joan met in 
Japan where she was teaching English last 
year and he was exhibiting an “Object” at 
Expo 70. Joan has completed a year of study 
of both Chinese and Japanese at a branch 
of the Sorbonne where she plans to continue 
her studies next year. Address: 19 Blvd. St. 
Marcel, 75 Paris 13e, France. 

WALTER WINSLOW has a regents Intern 
Fellowship and is studying music at U. of 
California/Berkeley. He planned to finish 
the master’s degree in January and then 
continue for the Ph.D. Last spring his new 
large chamber work “Nachtwanderlied,” 
won first prize in the Nicola DiLorenzo 
composition contest and received a fine per- 
formance by the Berkeley Contemporary 
Chamber Players. Walter is living with Ed 
and Kathryn Hake Dugger, both '62. Their 
address: 268 Columbia Ave., Kensington, 
Calif. 94708. 

LYNN ZEIGLER is studying organ with 


THOMAS G. CARSKADON has received 
the M.A. in psychology from the University 
of Colorado. 

WILLIAM S. FINGER has received the 
LL.D. from Washington College of Law, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 

ALINE M. GARRETT received a Ph.D. in 
child psychology at the University of Massa- 
chusetts in July and is now an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana in St. Martinsville. 

PAUL (CR) LAWN received his JD from 
Yale in June. 

SANDFORD LYNE was granted an M.F.A. 
in English at the University of Iowa. 

PAMELA E. REA and Paul A. Machemer 
were married July 3. No new address, but 
people can reach them c/o of her folks—768 
Cary Drive, Auburn, Ala. 36830. 

BARRY MALL'S has been chosen for in- 
clusion in the 1971 edition of Outstanding 
Young Men of America. 

STEPHEN L. PILLSBURY and WENDY 
WILCOX were married May 8 in the Hart- 
ford Seminary Chapel by Stephen’s father, 
the Rev. Leonard H. Pillsbury. Stephen is 
attending University of Connecticut Medi- 
cal School and Wendy doing post-graduate 
work in elementary education. 

MEREDITH J. POOLE received her M.A. 
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Easter, ’44). 


Corps volunteer in Humbiara, Brazil, a town 
in the interior state of Goias and then vis- 
ited other parts of Brazil. This year she is 
again teaching first grade in Ashfield, Mass., 
and is living in an old hunting cabin in the 
woods. Address: S. Shelburne Road, R.F.D. 
#1, Box 127, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 

H. ROY PARTRIDGE Jr. has received an 
M.A. in social psychology and social admin- 
istration from the University of Michigan 
and is beginning work toward a doctorate. 

JACQUELINE PATES, who teaches piano 
and harp at Stephens College, 1s m the 
process of finishing her master’s degree from 
Boston University. 5 

ANN STEVENS received the B.S. in nurs- 
ing from Columbia in June. 

Mrs. Clyde Sweet III (CYNTHIA SWIN- 
DEL) began a two-year program in the 
Teachers Corps at East Tennessee State 
Univ., Johnson City, Tenn., last July. 
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Lionel Rogg in the Geneva, Switzerland, 
Conservatory of Music. She completed her 
M.M. work in December 1970, at Northwest- 
ern University. 
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PETER D. BAKUTES has received the J.D. 
from the University of Virginia School of 
Law and has moved to San Francisco where 
he has a position with the Internal Revenue 
Service, Office of the Regional Council. 

ALAN BANNER is establishing a turtle 
hatchery in Western Samoa where he ex- 
pects to be until the end of 1972. He is still 
a Peace Corps volunteer having spent two 
years in the Corps working on Fisheries De- 
velopment in Fiji. Address: Fisheries Divi- 
sion, Apia, Western Samoa. 

ROSS J. BEATTY Jr. has received the 
Master of Education from Goucher College. 


in English from the University of Virginia 
in August. This fall she is an instructor in 
English at Virginia Western Community Col- 
lege in Roanoke, Va. 

FRED A. POTTORF lives in Norfolk, Va. 
He is in the Navy and stationed at the NATO 
Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic. In September he entered 
Old Dominion Univ. to work toward an M.A. 
in economics. After he leaves the Navy in 
August 1972 he plans to go to law school in 
either New York City or Washington. 

JOHN RATHBUN is in his third year at 
the Univ. of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. 
His current research grant is for investiga- 
tion of computer-assisted instruction in 
medical schools. This fall he will be work- 
ing at Pitt's Human Energy Research Labo- 
ratory on exercise prescription for post-in- 
fraction patients and related topics in the 
physiology of exercise. Following that he 
will be taking clerkships in surgery,OBGYN, 
pediatrics, and psychiatry. He and his wife 
find city living very depressing and look 
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forward to a fall camping, hiking and canoe- 
ing vacation. John is bass soloist at St. 
Stephen’s in Sewickley, and is currently 
working on a device to produce automated 
change-ringing on the church bells. He says 
he is “still profoundly perplexed at how 
much apparently unnecessary misery people 
inflict on each other and themselves.” 

SUSAN REESE has returned from a year 
at the University of Oxford where she stud- 
ied British criminal law and did research on 
capital punishment for work in her last year 
at Harvard Law School which she began this 
month. Last Easter, while traveling in Hol- 
land, she stayed with Susan M. Johnson, ’66, 
who has been in Holland five years and now 
plays violin in the Amsterdam Philharmonic. 

Mrs. Toomas Rikken (MARI-ANN DOT- 
SENKO) is instructor in library science at 
the University of Toledo. She received her 
M.A. in library science there last June. She 
and her husband spent the latter part of last 
summer touring Europe in their VW square- 
back. 

ELIZABETH W. PEARSON and Daniel 
Davis Savage were married June 11 in the 
natural dune area of Plumb Island, New- 
bury, Mass., in the Parker Wildlife Refuge. 
Elizabeth wore an off-white period gown 
with lace sleeves and a matching lace man- 


Asove: John Grabill (Elliott, ’32, and Martha Loomis Grabill ’44 


Hamilton, ’51), Edward Halteman (Alfred, °43, and grandson of Olive 


MORRIS ATWOOD is teaching general and 
vocal music this fall at Oneida (N.Y.) Junior 
High School. 

JOHN M. BEDWINEK has been accepted 
for internship at Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital, Hanover, N.H. and the affiliated 
Veterans Administration Hospital in White 
River Jct., Vt. 

STEVE BRAUDE is now living in Colum- 
bia, Md., and is assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Maryland, Balti- 
more County. He will officially receive a 
Ph.D. from the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst this fall. 

Dr. and Mrs. HENRY BRODKIN (Margar- 
et Hertz, ’65) have moved to San Francisco 
where Henry is interning at Kaiser Founda- 
tion Hospital and Margie looking for a job in 
social work. They and their son, Jesse, 215, 
live at 687 Spruce St. (Phone 386-5364). Hen- 
ry received his M.D. at Case Western Re- 
serve in June. 

BARBARA FITTZ and the Rev. Larry 
Carden were married Aug. 28 in Indian- 
apolis. Larry is a graduate of DePauw and 
Yale Divinity School and had been associate 
minister at Vincennes, Ind. They are living 
in Putney, Vt., where Barbara is teaching 
French at the Putney School for the second 
year. 
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, and grandson of Blanche Bonnewitz Loomis ’17, and the late Robert C., 
17), Alan Gulick (L. Halsey, ’43, and grandson of Dr. Luther H. Sr., ’14, and the late Helen M. Swift Gulick 714), Susan Halperin (Sita 


’40), Laura Heise (George, former faculty, and Barbara Fry Heise, ’50). BeLow: Richard 


richs, both ’47), John Hodgkinson (Robert and Esther Kissane Hodgkinson, both 


Weaver Halteman, ’17), Charles Heinbockel Jr. 
Hinrichs (E. Neal and Gertrude Verstegen Hin- 
°49), Barbara Hoekje (Marjory Nelson, ’50), Stephen Hoff 


the service. Linda taught special education 
classes, 8th and 9th grades, in Shawnee, 
Okla. last year. 

PAUL S. FRAME has received his M.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania and has 
begun three years of internship and resi- 
dency in family practice at Hunterdon Med- 
ical Center, Flemington, N.J. 08822. He and 
his wife, Gay, live in the staff apartments at 
the same address. 

DANIEL P. GREENFIELD received his 
M.D. from the University of North Carolina 
May 30. He is serving a year of internship 
training at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital on Staten Island. Dan received an 
Alumni Loyalty Scholarship for four years 
of medical school. 

SAMUEL JACOBS has received his M.D. 
from Rochester and is interning at Monte- 
fiore Hospital, an affiliate of Pittsburgh 
Medical School. 

ALAN LEFF has graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine and 
is interning at the University of Michigan 
and living in Ann Arbor. 

LUCILLE ATKIN and Juan Manuel Moran 
Madrid were married June 27. Juan is a na- 
tive of the state of Puebla, Mexico. Since 
October 1969, Lucy has been working with 
Dr. Joaquin Cravioto at the Hospital Infantil 


(Virginia Norris, 


(Melvern and Jean Risinger Hoff, both ’43, and grandson of Stella Eickenberry Risinger, ’08), Lynn Hudson (Helen Brown, ’50), Donna 
Jones (Geraldine Wells, ’44). Nor picrurep: Gail Hovorka (Edward, V-12), Beth Howell (William, ’49, and Jeannette Howell, former staff). 


tilla. Daniel was a summer graduate with 
an honors degree in English from Harvard 
and will teach at the Staten Island Academy, 
N.Y. Elizabeth is a professional cellist and 
teacher. 

JOAN A. WHEELER received the M.A.T. 
at Wesleyan University in June. 
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SUSAN McCLELLAN ASCH was one of 
six grad students to receive an Excellence- 
in-Teaching Citation at the 1971 Honors Con- 
vocation at Michigan State University. Susan 
has been a half-time graduate assistant and 
earned her A.M. in sociology in 1968. She 
has been teaching two courses at the intro- 
ductory level in sociology and social psy- 
chology and two advanced courses. 

CHRIS ASMUSSEN has finished 314 years 
of naval service in the Far East and Morocco 
and is beginning graduate work in history at 
the University of Chicago. As of Sept. 25 he 
will be at International House, Chicago. 
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Mrs. Jeffrey Demain (DONNA SPRUNG- 
ER) is teaching in the public schools of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. JULIUS ERLENBACH (RE- 
BECCA BROWN) have bought a home near 
Stevens Point, Wis., and moved there in 
July. Julius is instructor of music at Wis- 
consin State University, Stevens Point, 
teaching applied horn, directing horn en- 
sembles, and teaching a freshman theory 
class. In addition, he will be musical direc- 
or of the United Methodist Church of Wis- 
consin Rapids. Becky is director of instru- 
mental music (grades 5-12) for the Tomor- 
row River Schools in Amherst, Wis., 15 miles 
away. Julius had an article in the May 1971 
Instrumentalist on ‘Daily Warm-Ups for the 
Young Horn Student.” 

Dr. and Mrs. KEITH FISCHER (Ann Laur- 
itsen, ’68) have moved to Dallas, where 
Keith began internship in internal medi- 
cine at Parkland Memorial Hospital July 1. 

ANDREW FISHER received his M.D. from 
the University of Oklahoma in June and he 
and his wife, Linda, have moved to Salt Lake 
City where he is doing a rotating internship 
at Latter Day Saints Hospital. Andrew plans 
to go on in psychiatry after internship or to 


de Mexico, Departamento de Nutricion II. 
She has been on the psychological staff in- 
vestigating some of the influences of social 
and economic factors on academic and be- 
havioral performance of primary school 
children in Mexico City. She also has been 
helping in a Mexico City clinic of rehabili- 
tation for brain-damaged children. They 
plan to return to the States sometime this 
fall and hope to study in New York, but 
plans are indefinite. 

MICHAEL MURRAY has been named as- 
sistant professor of biology at Louisiana 
State Univ. 

ROBERT T. OBER has received an M.F.A. 
in English from the University of Iowa. 

LAUREL R. PHELPS received the M.A.T. 
at Wesleyan University in June. She lives 
in Schenectady. 

CHRISTINE WINELAND Smith has re- 
ceived her Mus.M. from the University of 
Miami. 

DOLORES TAYLOR has received her M.D. 
from the University of Colorado. 

STEPHEN DEHN ZUEHLKE has received 
his M.D. at Case Western Reserve and is in- 
terning at State University Hospital, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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MICHAEL E. BAUMANN has received an 
M.A. in hospital and health administration 
at the University of Iowa. 

R. HAROLD (BUD) CLARK received the 
Mus.B. from Cincinnati College-Conserva- 
tory in June. He has a leave from Old St. 
Mary’s Church, Cincinnati, to work on his 
master’s in organ at’ Southern Methodist. 

TOM and HANNAH CASE COPELAND 
each have received a Ph.D. at Northwestern 
University, Tom in English and Hannah in 
French. Attending the June 12 ceremony 
with them were their families and their son, 
Owen, born Feb. 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. BURTON HARBISON 
(SUSAN CRISSEY) have moved to Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, where Burt is a 
member of the voice faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan and doing a great deal 
of solo performing. Sue is teaching violin 
part time at the Conservatory and playing as 
associate concertmaster of the Regina Sym- 
phony. 

RITA CLAIBORNE HENNING (Mrs. 
George M.) has received the M.S. in schoo] 
psychological services at Tennessee State 
University. 
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JEAN ALTSHULER taught harp at Inter- 

lochen Music Camp during the summer. She 

is harpist with the San Antonio Symphony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brockway (PRIS- 
CILLA PASSI) have moved to Mankato, 
Minn., where they have accepted positions 
at Mankato State College. Priscilla will be 
a guest lecturer and will teach in the music 
department and Steve has a graduate teach- 
ing assistantship in theatre arts and will be 
working on an M.A. in music theater. Pris- 
cilla will commute to Elmore, their former 
home, on Saturdays to teach her piano and 
voice students. 

SIGNE MIDELFORT DYSKEN has re- 
ceived her M.D. at Case Western Reserve and 
is interning at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Her husband, MAURICE, is 
also a doctor, 

ANITA MINEAR Fahrni is living at Marly 
Centre 2A, 1723 Marly, Switzerland. She was 
married in August 1970 to Fritz Fahrni who 
is working for Ciba-Geigy Photochemical 
Co. She says she is still busy at her pottery 
wheel. Marly is near Fribourg. 

NORVA KAY HEPLER has received a 
Ph.D. in psychology from McGill University. 


Dr. RICHARD P. POLL'S has completed 
two years of training in general surgery at 
the New York Hospital—Cornell Medical 
Center in New York City. He began an or- 
thopedic surgery residency program at the 
University of Pennsylvania July 1. 

PHILIP PRITCHETT has been appointed 
research associate in physics at Northwest- 
ern University. Last year he did research in 
theoretical physics at the Deutsches Elek- 
tronen-Synchrotron in Hamburg, Germany, 
under a NATO postdoctoral fellowship. 

DONNA CARPENTER RANKIN received 
her law degree from the University of Chi- 
cago Law School in June and has joined the 
law firm of Hopkins, Sutter, Owen, Mulroy 
& Davis. JIM and DONNA now both have 
law degrees from Univ. of Chicago, he hav- 
ing received his in 1968. 

Mr. and Mrs. GUY J. SMITH (CAROLYN 
DOGGETT) live in New York City where 
Guy is master electrician, Theatre De Lys, 
off Broadway, and Carolyn is associate edi- 
tor, National Research Department, Dean 
Witter & Co., Wall Street brokerage. Janie 
enters elementary class at Porta Mentis 
Montessori School this fall. 

BETTY BULLOCK (Mrs. Maurice Talbot), 
a piano instructor at Duke University, was a 
lecturer and performer at the 21st Annual 
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CRAIG LISKE has become an assistant 
professor at the University of Denver Grad- 
uate School of International Studies. He is 
a specialist in the field of national security 
politics and is working on a doctoral degree 
at the University of North Carolina. 

RICHARD LOVE received his M.D. from 
Case Western Reserve in June and began in- 
ternship at Baltimore City hospitals. His 
wife (Carla Roe, ’68) has received her B.A. 
and M.A. in German from CWRU and will 
begin work on a Ph.D. in German at Johns 
Hopkins in September. Having found their 
“most pleasant times during the last five 
years were spent studying in Europe they 
hope to return there permanently “in due 
course.” Address: 4607 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

JOE G. F. McPHEE has received the J.D. 
from the University of Colorado. 

DAVID MONTGOMERY is now a member 
of the fine arts faculty of Grinnell College 
as assistant professor of music and director 
of the orchestra. 

‘un DANIEL S. ROUSLIN (CAROL BAK- 
ER) has received the M.F.A. in English at 
the University of odes . 

CATHERINE E. SNO 1as J 
Ph.D. in psychology from McGill University. 


received a 
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CHANGPYO HONG, a staff writer on the 
Evening & Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
from December 1965 to August 1969, has re- 
ceived the MCP degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania upon completing a two-year 
urban planning program at its Graduate 
School of Fine Arts. He now is enrolling at 
the University of Pittsburgh to work for his 
Ph.D. in urban affairs (urban transportation 
planning). 

In June BRIAN E. JONES was one of the 
22 participants in competition at the Inter- 
national Organ Festival, St. Albans, England. 
Since 1965 he has been director of music and 
resident teacher at Noble and Greenough 
School, Dedham, Mass., director of the Ded- 
ham Choral Society and organist-choir direc- 
tor of the Congregational church there. 

CRAIG N. PACKARD has received the 
M.A. from Ohio State in Russian language 
and literature. He is continuing work to- 
wards a Ph.D. in Slavic literature, with the 
help of an NDEA Title VI Fellowship for the 
academic year. He also is working as assis- 
tant editor of the American Bibliography of 
Slavic and East European Studies for an- 
other year. 


Piano Clinic for teachers and students at the 
University of North Carolina in Durham last 
June. 

M. CHRISTINA WALTZ has been selected 
as an outstanding Young Woman of America 
for 1971. 

LYNN MARY OLSON was married to 
Stephen James Wilson Oct. 10, at Chatham, 
N.J. Steve graduated from Duke and is 
completing his Ph.D. in physics at Wiscon- 
sin, where they met. Lynn received her 
Ph.D. in 1970. Maid of honor was Lynn’s 
sister Jan, ‘69, and bridesmaids were 
CAROL McLAUGHLIN and ANNA MARIA 
SALEHAR. 
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ANNE ALTSHULER received the M.S. in 
nursing at the University of Colorado sum- 
mer session and is now instructor in nursing 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

RICHARD J. BUNGER and DENNIS KAM 
have been chosen for inclusion in the 1971 
edition of Outstanding Young Men of Amer- 
ica. 
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STEPHEN H. HUTZELMAN has joined the 
law firm of Plate, Doyle, Kroto and Hutzel- 
man, Erie, Pa. Steve was tormerly with the 
tax division of the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice for four years, where he briefed and 
argued about 75 appellate cases in the Su- 
preme Court, all federal Courts of Appeals 
and the Supreme Courts of several states. 
He is living in Erie. 

EZEKIEL KAUNGAMNO has been named 
director of Tanganyika Library Service in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. He received an 
M.L.S. from Kent State and returned to 
Tanzania in 1966 where he served as tutor 
librarian at the Dar es Salaam Teachers Col- 
lege until April 1969. He then was recruit- 
ment and training officer with the Tangan- 
yika Library Service, assistant director and 
acting director before receiving his present 
appointment. Address: Tanganyika Library 
Service, P.O. Box 9283, Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania. 

KATHERINE GORDON KLINE (Mrs. 
Thomas J.) has been appointed research as- 
sistant at the Albright-Knox Gallery, Buf- 
falo, a position made possible by a grant 
from the New York State Council on the 
Arts. 

BRUCE McINTYRE has been appointed 
associate professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Kansas City. He will con- 
duct the 55-member University Orchestra, 


where he has a residency in social pediatrics 
at the Martin Luther King Neighborhood 
Health Center—Montefiore and Morrisania 
Hospitals in the Bronx, under a Global Com- 
munity Health Fellowship. 

RONALD P. RAPHAEL has an $8,700 Ful- 
bright Fellowship to do research in the Re- 
public of Cameroon for his doctoral disser- 
tation in African history. 

ANDRAS SZENTKIRALYI received the 
degree of master of fine arts in music from 
Princeton University in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Webber (CON- 
NIE MATTHEWS) have completed a two 
year leave of absence from Wayne State 
College in Wayne, Neb., and are returning 
to their positions there this fall. While they 
were away, Connie taught vocal music in 
schools in Bloomington, Ind., while her hus- 
band was enrolled for advanced study. 
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GARRY ACKERSON, manager of Conduc- 
tron Corp.’s Electro-Mechanical Division, be- 
came manager of the Grand Rapids Products 
Division of McDonnell Douglas Electronics 
Co. June 1 when the parent company be- 
came a subsidiary of McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. of St. Louis. Garry now is a vice pres- 
ident of McDonnell Douglas. The Grand 


(Ohio) Record Courier, has been selected 
for inclusion in Outstanding Young Men in 
America, to be published in November. He 
was nominated by the United Methodist 
Church of Kent. Dave is studying law at 
the University of Akron and will receive 
his degree next June. 

DAVE HOLLISTER, M.D., finished his res- 
idency at Barnes Hospital (St. Louis) in 
July. He is now a Fellow in Human Genetics 
at Harbor General Hospital (UCLA). He 
and Pat (Pat Hackett, ’62) and their children 
Kenny, 3132, and Tracy, 114, live at 2823 San 
Ramon Drive, Miraleste, Calif. 

ROBERT and JEAN JOHNSON HOUSE, 
both M.D., have moved from Syracuse, N.Y., 
to Ripon, Wis., where they will enter family 
practice. Part of their work will be to care 
for Ripon College students. They have two 
children, Laurie, 6, and Danny, 3. 

EUGENE J. MARK, M.D., has been chosen 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstand- 
ing Young Men of America. 

JANE MARSH was soprano soloist in a 
performance of Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘‘The Cre- 
ation,” given by the orchestra and chorus of 
the Paris Radio at the Church of Sain-Sev- 
erin in Paris in July. She also sang in the 
new production of Tchaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin” presented by the Dusseldorf Opera 
during the summer. Malcolm Smith, ’57, 
took part in both productions. 
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ABOVE: Douglas Mugel (Margaret Smith, ’42), Kathleen Nichols (Dr. Roger and Elinor Potee Nichols, both ’48), Denise Oliver (H. Douglas, 
’*51t), Gwendolyn Price (Dr. G. A. Price Jr., ’46), Linda Pritzker (Audrey Gilbert, 57), Ferdinand Protzman (Thomas, ’41). BrELow: Rich- 
ard Rames (grandson of Elizabeth Lewis Weir, ’12), Mark Rea (John, °46, and grandson of Gertrude Zuck Rea, ’22), Elizabeth Reid 
(William and Margaret Latsha Reid, both ’45), June Rugh (the late Douglas Rugh, ’29), John Saint (William and Barbara Booth Saint, both 
42), Janet Scott (Frank and Charline Lindner Scott, both ’51). 


the 90-member UMKC Civic Orchestra, and 
the 20-member faculty chamber orchestra. 
He will also be musical director of the Kan- 
sas City Civic Ballet and will teach under- 
graduate, master’s and doctoral classes in 
conducting. Bruce has been serving as as- 
sistant professor of opera at the University 
of Cincinnati for three years and received 
the Doctor of Music degree last year from 
Indiana Univ. 

BENNET MANVEL, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Colorado State University, 
attended an Advanced Science Seminar in 
Combinatorial Theory at Bowdoin College 
last summer, sponsored by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

ERVIN MONROE, principal flute with the 
Detroit Symphony, is also lead singer and 
guitar player with Symphonic Metamorpho- 
sis, a group of seven Detroit Symphony mu- 
sicians who formed a rock group two years 
ago. This summer the seven presented what 
might have been a first when it offered a 
Summer School of Rock Music in July. The 
summer school’s primary purpose was the 
development of talent in rock performance 
and rock composition. Ervin teaches at Oak- 
land University. 

LARRY J. PLATT has moved to New York 
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Rapids Products Division is a principal sup- 
plier of electromechanical systems and com- 
ponents for commercial aircraft such as the 
737, 747 and DC-10. It is responsible for its 
own production, marketing, engineering and 
other operations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Berger (JEANNE 
HOFFMAN) are the parents of Scott Byron, 
born April 30. Tom is taking a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of Minnesota 
to teach math at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Conn., beginning this fall. 

WILLIAM M. BURROWS and Mary Jo 
Flatt were married in the Hendricks Chapel 
at Syracuse University in June. After re- 
ceiving his M.D. from the University of Ver- 
mont Medical School, Bill did his internship 
at the Naval Hospital in Oakland, Calif., and 
spent three years as a patrol squadron flight 
surgeon. He will serve his residency in der- 
matology in San Diego. Mary Jo has served 
five years with the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Coffman (ANAMARIE 
LAUBLY) is teaching elementary vocal 
music two days a week in the Miamisburg, 
Ohio, schools. 

DAVID DIX, news editor of the Ravenna 


JAMES MILLER has been included in the 
1971 editions of Outstanding Young Men of 
America. Jim has tausht voice and opera 
at Friends University, Wichita, Kans., since 
1965. He and his wife, ANN MARIE (OB- 
RESSA), sang solos and duets last summer 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS C. MOON, MAT, 
have announced the birth of their first child, 
Theodore Lloyd Moon (Ted), March 4, 1971. 

CORNELIA DOLAN PRESTEL (Mrs. 
Kurt), a dual-citizen of Salzburg, Austria, 
sang July 28 on the summer lyceum series 
at Brigham Young University, Salt Lake 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sawyer (CAROL 
R. DUNN) have moved to Elmhurst, Ill. Bill 
received his Ph.D. in physics from Case 
Western Reserve in June and has become as- 
sistant professor of physics at Elmhurst Col- 
lege. Their daughter, Deborah Carol, was 
born May 17. 

JOHN L. SCHAEUBLE had an NSF grant 
to attend a five-week summer institute in 
computer science at the University of Colo- 
rado. John is assistant professor at Sacra- 
mento State and his wife teaches psychology 
at Sacramento City College. 
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See Europe 


Perhaps you've never been 
there. Maybe you saw it as a 
guest of the U.S. Army. 
Whether it’s an introduction 
to Europe or a ‘‘close glance,”’ 
the 1972 Oberlin College A- 
lumni Tour is designed with 
you in mind. It’s a chance to 
tour London, Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Lucerne and 
Copenhagen with other Ober- 
linians. Interested? Fill in the 
coupon on this card, detach 
it, and mail it, postage-free 
if you wish, for the details. 


Photos Courtesy 
Pan American 


Please send me full information on the 1972 
Oberlin College Alumi Tour. 
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22 DAYS—May 29 to June 19, 1972 


by air and first class train with accommoda- 
tions at DeLuxe Hotels. 
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ABOVE: Susan Sheldon (granddaughter of Dr. Paul Sheldon, 717), Jennifer Sims (Ruth Leiserson, ’40), Catherine Sunshine (James, ’49, and 
Anne Fassett Sunshine, ’47), Hannah Thomas (Owen, ’56, and Ellen Thomas, ’55), Job Toll (Margaret Powell, ’43), Monica Ultmann (Dr. 
John, 748). BreLow: Kenneth Van Eseltine (William, ’44), Ann Walter (Erich, ’47), Wendy Waterhouse (Bruce and Mary-Jane Bell Water- 
house, both ’50), Thomas Whitaker (Thomas and Dorothy Barnes Whitaker, both ’49), Holly Windle (Charles Windle, ’49, and Jan Folk 


Nolan, 750), Douglas Woodruff (John, ’33). 


Taub (Elwood, ’46), Jonathan Williams (Sen. Harrison, Jr., 741). 


students held last June at the University. 

JAMES BURROWS, director of “Forty 
Carats” in a road show engagement, says 
he’s finally learned to live with the fact that 
he’s the son of director Abe Burrows. “You 
go through a period of reflected glory, then 
a period of total rejection and reach a third 
period of accepting him as a friend who is a 
very good theatrical adviser,” a Hollywood 
article quotes him. 

J. THOMAS CHRISTOFFERSON has _be- 
come an investment officer in the securities 
department of Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Milwaukee. 

STANLEY COWELL was assistant director 
of the Jazz Workshop at the Wilmington 
(Del.) Music School last summer. This fall 
Stan and four other professional New York 
musicians who made up the faculty of this 
workshop will repeat a four-day residence at 
Bowling Green State University which they 
did last February when they lectured and 
demonstrated on the history of Afro Ameri- 
can music. 

BILL FENSTEMACHER has been chosen 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstand- 
ing Young Men of America. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1971 


de Janeiro for the Associated Press, visited 
the U.S. briefly last summer with his wife, 
Manuela, and son, Michael, both of whom 
became U.S. citizens. Manuela was born in 
Portugal and her marriage to Dennis did not 
give her citizenship because he had spent 
most of his life in Argentina and France. 
Michael was born in Rome with an Italian 
passport for citizenship papers. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Roberts (JEAN 
KASERMAN) and their two children have 
been in Tokyo since January when Bill was 
transferred there by Honeywell Electronics 
Corp. to be assistant manager, PSO Japan. 
They expect to live in Japan for two years 
at Apt. #5—Gaien Palace, 6-10, 2-Chome, 
Jungumac, Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Their 
children are William F. Roberts, 3, and 
Katherine Jean, 2. 


1961 


CLAUDIA E. BURTON, newest assistant 
professor of law at Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.), is the first woman to be hired 
full-time on the law school faculty since 
1939. She and her husband, Atty. James 
Conley, moved to Salem last April from Riv- 


Not picturED: Deborah Simpkins (Robert and Florence Conover Simpkins, both ’50), Laurie 


his stint in the Air Force, has begun the 
practice of psychiatry in Chicago. With his 
wife and four-year-old daughter, he lives at 
5637 S. Harper. 


1960 


MARK FURSTENBURG has been chosen 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstand- 
ing Young Men of America. 

Mrs. Stephen Gabalac (NANCY E. 
WRIGHT) is a conditional member of Witan 
of Akron, Ohio. 

The Rev. BERT HOSKING, t, has become 
pastor of Trinity United Methodist Church 
in Detroit. He had been pastor of Fremont 
Ave. United Methodist Church in Detroit for 
five years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kutner (NANCY 
GATES) moved to Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 1. 
Mike received his Ph.D. in statistics from 
Texas A&M Univ. in August and will be as- 
sistant professor in the department of bi- 
ometry and statistics at Emory Univ. Nancy 
will be an assisant professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 
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Asove: Douglas Mugel (Margaret Smith, ’42), Kathleen Nichols (Dr. Roger and Elinor Potee Nichols, both 748), Denise Oliver (H. Douglas, 
*51t), Gwendolyn Price (Dr. G. A. Price Jr., 46), Linda Pritzker (Audrey Gilbert, ’57), Ferdinand Protzman (Thomas, ’41). BrELow: Rich- 
ard Rames (grandson of Elizabeth Lewis Weir, 12), Mark Rea (John, ’46, and grandson of Gertrude Zuck Rea, ’22), Elizabeth Reid 
(William and Margaret Latsha Reid, both ’45), June Rugh (the late Douglas Rugh, ’29), John Saint (William and Barbara Booth Saint, both 
°42), Janet Scott (Frank and Charline Lindner Scott, both ’51). 


the 90-member UMKC Civic Orchestra, and 


the 20-member faculty chamber orchestra. 


He will also be musical director of the Kan- 
sas City Civic Ballet and will teach under- 
graduate, master’s and doctoral classes in 
conducting. Bruce has been serving as as- 
sistant professor of opera at the University 
of Cincinnati for three years and received 
the Doctor of Music degree last year from 
Indiana Univ. 

BENNET MANVEL, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Colorado State University, 
attended an Advanced Science Seminar in 
Combinatorial Theory at Bowdoin College 
last summer, sponsored by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

ERVIN MONROE, principal flute with the 
Detroit Symphony, is also lead singer and 
guitar player with Symphonic Metamorpho- 
Sis, a group of seven Detroit Symphony mu- 
sicians who formed a rock group two years 
ago. This summer the seven presented what 
might have been a first when it offered a 
Summer School of Rock Music in July. The 
summer school’s primary purpose was the 
development of talent in rock performance 
and rock composition. Ervin teaches at Oak- 
land University. 

LARRY J. PLATT has moved to New York 
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Rapids Products Division is a principal sup- 
plier of electromechanical systems and com- 
ponents for commercial aircraft such as the 
737, 747 and DC-10. It is responsible for its 
own production, marketing, engineering and 
other operations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Berger (JEANNE 
HOFFMAN) are the parents of Scott Byron, 
born April 30. Tom is taking a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of Minnesota 
to teach math at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Conn., beginning this fall. 

WILLIAM M. BURROWS and Mary Jo 
Flatt were married in the Hendricks Chapel 
at Syracuse University in June. After re- 
ceiving his M.D. from the University of Ver- 
mont Medical School, Bill did his internship 
at the Naval Hospital in Oakland, Calif., and 
spent three years as a patrol squadron flight 
surgeon. He will serve his residency in der- 
matology in San Diego. Mary Jo has served 
five years with the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Coffman (ANAMARIE 
LAUBLY) is teaching elementary vocal 
music two days a week in the Miamisburg, 
Ohio, schools. ; 

DAVID DIX, news editor of the Ravenna 


JAMES MILLER has been included in the 
1971 editions of Outstanding Young Men of 
America. Jim has tausht voice and opera 
at Friends University, Wichita, Kans., since 
1965. He and his wife, ANN MARIE (OB- 
RESSA), sang solos and duets last summer 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS C. MOON, MAT, 
have announced the birth of their first child, 
Theodore Lloyd Moon (Ted), March 4, 1971. 

CORNELIA DOLAN PRESTEL (Mrs. 
Kurt), a dual-citizen of Salzburg, Austria, 
sang July 28 on the summer lyceum series 
at Brigham Young University, Salt Lake 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sawyer (CAROL 
R. DUNN) have moved to Elmhurst, Ill. Bill 
received his Ph.D. in physics from Case 
Western Reserve in June and has become as- 
sistant professor of physics at Elmhurst Col- 
lege. Their daughter, Deborah Carol, was 
born May 17. 

JOHN L. SCHAEUBLE had an NSF grant 
to attend a five-week summer institute in 
computer science at the University of Colo- 
rado. John is assistant professor at Sacra- 
mento State and his wife teaches psychology 
at Sacramento City College. 
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CURTIS N. SCOVILL, M.D., has completed 
a fellowship in endocrinology at New York 
University and is beginning a two-year stint 
in the Navy at Philadelphia Nava] Hospital. 
He has recently re-married and he and his 
wife, Janet, are living in Haverford, Pa. 

CATHERINE TOMPKINS Sizer (Mrs. Hen- 
ry S. III) has received her M.A. from the 
School of International Service, American 
University, Washington, D.c. 

EUGENE R. SWANGER, t, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion at Wittenberg, received the 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa last June, 


CO ae 
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JUDY APPLETON, M.D., has been selected 
as an outstanding Young Woman of America 
for 1971. 

DAVID W. BILLHEIMER has taught Rus- 
sian courses for seven years in the ten-year- 
old Russian program at Elyria, Ohio, high 
school. Students there have a four-year pro- 
gram which is one of the few in this coun- 
try. Dave and his wife (ALICE HILLIARD) 
live in Elyria. 

MARVIN BLICKENSTAFF, a member of 
the University of North Carolina piano fac- 
ulty, was a lecturer and performer at the 
2ist Annual Piano Clinic for teachers and 


Mrs. James Forbes (LOIS THOMPSON) is 
instructor in music at Bowling Green State 
University, where Jim isa purchasing agent. 
Lois coordinates a children’s music, art, and 
dance program involving over 200 children. 
She also teaches piano classes in the first 
year of a two-year piano program for non- 
Plano majors. As they start their fifth year 
at Bowling Green they have the company of 
Mr. and Mrs. BOB MOORE (KAY MOR- 
RELL) and Mr. and Mrs. JOEL JONES 
(CONNIE NEWLIN). 

LELAND GUSTAFSON has received the 
degree of doctor of musical arts from the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago. 
He planned to study in Paris during the 
summer and to join the faculty of American 
Conservatory in September. 

ED and FRAN YOUNG MOSCOVITCH live 
in Marblehead, Mass., with their son, Paul 
Michael, who will be 2 in January. Ed is an 
urban economist in the urban finance section 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank. He re- 
cently published an article on welfare re- 
form in the New England Economic Review. 

MARGRET S. POND received the Ph.D. 
in history of art from the University of 
Michigan in 1970. During the year 1969-70 
she taught at Southern Methodist and for 
the past year has been asst. professor of art 
history at the University of Pittsburgh. 

DENNIS REDMONT, bureau chief in Rio 


erside, Calif., where Claudia (who prefers 
to be known as Claudia Burton) was a mem- 
ber of a law firm. Although she studied 
chemistry and violin at Oberlin and has a 
master’s in chemistry from Johns Hopkins, 
Claudia studied law at Michigan and UCLA 
after four years as a research assistant in 
chemistry and zoology at Michigan, She 
urges more women to become attorneys. 
“The more there are of us, the fewer preju- 
dices there will be concerning women’s com- 
petence.”’ She believes in women’s liberation, 
but does not belong to any women’s lib 
groups. “A big chip on the shoulder can be 
counter-productive to your main goals,” she 
says. 

FRANCES KAPLAN Grossman, JOAN 
LOWY Postow, M.D., and BETSY SAMUEL- 
SON have been selected as Outstanding 
Young Women of America for 1971. 

THEODORE M. JELLINEK, M.D., who for 
the past two years has been assistant chief 
of psychiatry at Chelsea Naval Hospital, has 
opened an office in Fitchburg, Mass., to be- 
come a member of the Burbank Hospital 
medical staff. Burbank Hospital plans to 


develop a comprehensive community mental 
health program. 

DONALD C. McKAY Jr. has been chosen 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstand- 
ing Young Men of America. 

Dr. HARVEY STRAUSS, having finished 
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Taub (Elwood, ’46), Jonathan Williams (Sen. Harrison, Jr., ’41). 


students held last June at the University. 
JAMES BURROWS, director of ‘Forty 
Carats” in a road show engagement, says 
he’s finally learned to live with the fact that 
he’s the son of director Abe Burrows. “You 
go through a period of reflected glory, ee 
a period of total rejection and reach at ir 
period of accepting him as a friend who is a 
very good theatrical adviser, a Hollywoo 
i uotes him. 
Py THOMAS CHRISTOFFERSON has be- 
come an investment officer in the securities 
department of Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
: ilwaukee. 
Ser ANLEY COWELL was assistant director 
of the Jazz Workshop at the Ui coisa 
(Del.) Music School last summer. Boa a 
Stan and four other professional New ror. 
musicians who made up the faculty of es 
workshop will repeat a four-day jensen a 
Bowling Green State University enna y 
did last February when they lecturec and 
demonstrated on the history of Afro Amer! 
can music. 7” 
BILL FENSTEMACHER has been oo i 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstan 
ing Young Men of America. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1971 


de Janeiro for the Associated Press, visited 
the U.S. briefly last summer with his wife, 
Manuela, and son, Michael, both of whom 
became U.S. citizens. Manuela was born in 
Portugal and her marriage to Dennis did not 
give her citizenship because he had spent 
most of his life in Argentina and France. 
Michael was born in Rome with an Italian 
passport for citizenship papers. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Roberts (JEAN 
KASERMAN) and their two children have 
been in Tokyo since January when Bill was 
transferred there by Honeywell Electronics 
Corp. to be assistant manager, PSO Japan. 
They expect to live in Japan for two years 
at Apt. #5—Gaien Palace, 6-10, 2-Chome, 
Jungumac, Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Their 
children are William F. Roberts, 3, and 
Katherine Jean, 2. 


1961 


~ CLAUDIA E. BURTON, newest assistant 
professor of law at Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.), is the first woman to be hired 
full-time on the law school faculty since 
1939. She and her husband, Atty. James 
Conley, moved to Salem last April from Riv- 


his stint in the Air Force, has begun the 
practice of psychiatry in Chicago. With his 
wife and four-year-old daughter, he lives at 
5637 S. Harper. 
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MARK FURSTENBURG has been chosen 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of Outstand- 
ing Young Men of America. 

Mrs. Stephen Gabalac (NANCY E. 
WRIGHT) is a conditional member of Witan 
of Akron, Ohio. 

The Rev. BERT HOSKING, t, has become 
pastor of Trinity United Methodist Church 
in Detroit. He had been pastor of Fremont 
Ave. United Methodist Church in Detroit for 
five years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kutner (NANCY 
GATES) moved to Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 1. 
Mike received his Ph.D. in statistics from 
Texas A&M Univ. in August and will be as- 
sistant professor in the department of bi- 
ometry and statistics at Emory Univ. Nancy 
will be an assisant professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


G. ANDREW MAGUIRE has been included 
in the 1971 edition of Outstanding Young 
Men of America, in recognition of his pro- 
fessional and community leadership. An- 
drew is director of the Jamaica, N.Y., Plan- 
ning and Development Office, appointed by 
New York City Mayor John Lindsay in 1969. 

ANNA CRAIG Miller will direct the stud- 
ies for 6, 7 and 8-year-olds at the Montclair, 
N.J., Cooperative School which is expand- 
ing to include a complete elementary school 
program operatin; under the open classroom 
ungraded system of education. She and her 
husband, David, have sons aged 5 and 8. 

ALICE GOLDSTEIN Sargent (Mrs. G. 
Dann) has been selected as an Outstanding 
Young Woman of America for 1971. 
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Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE FOULDS (NANCY 
HALL) have moved to 7 Kevin Road, Nian- 
tic, Conn. 06357, where George started work 
in August at Pfizer Inc. in Groton doing 
ecological evaluations. They have two child- 
ren, Eric, 5, and Kathy, 214. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gruen (CAROL RY- 
DER) have given up apartment living and 
have moved to their first home in Arnold, 
Md., with their two daughters, Lisa, 614, and 
Michelle, 215. Hank is a physicist specializ- 
ing in the development of sonar systems for 
Chesapeake Instrument Co., Shadyside, Md. 
Carol expects to continue giving private 
piano lessons. 

RICHARD S. PAGE has moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he is special assistant to 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

PAUL J. WORZ has become manager of 
the Point Place office of the First National 
Bank of Toledo. 

MICHAEL ZENGE, a member of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina piano faculty, was 
a lecturer and performer at the 21st Annual 
Piano Clinic for teachers and students, held 
at the University last June. 
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NANCY FRANKLIN Earsy (Mrs. Robert 
M.) has been selected as an Outstanding 
Young Woman of America for 1971. 

DAVID L. FOSTER is now assistant pro- 
fessor of organ at Greensboro (N.C.) Col- 
lege. He studied two years in Germany ona 
Fulbright and is a candidate for a doctorate 
at Northwestern. 

ROBERT KREIS, music director and con- 
ductor of the Wheeling Symphony, attended 
the American Symphony League Conductor’s 
Institute at Orkney Springs, Va., for the 10th 
time last summer. He was again in charge 
of the annual “‘pops” concert and assisted in 
many other phases of Institute activities. On 
July 5 the Krieses announced the arrival of 
their second child, Laurel Jennifer. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRITZ LEHMANN (Joanna 
Larson, '57) have moved to India for at least 
one year. Fritz is studying the Sufe Khan- 
gahs in the neighborhood of Patna, Bihar— 
the same city where they lived from 1962 
to 1964. GAY FISCHER is accompanying 
them and they planned to visit her brother 
in Yazd, Iran, en route. Fritz’s work in In- 
dia is supported by a fellowship from The 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. The Uni- 
versity of British Columbia also granted 
him study leave. Address: c/o N. Prasad 
(Advocate); Tarkeshwarnath Road, Patna- 
india: 

The Rev. JAMES E. MAGAW, t, and his 
family have moved to Shelby, Ohio, where 
he now is minister at Trinity United Metho- 
dist Church. 

NANCY SCHMIDT has become associate 
professor of anthropology at Rockford Col- 
lege. Her bachelor’s degree from Oberlin 
has been followed by a master’s in interna- 
tional relations from Univ. of Minnesota and 
a Ph.D. in anthropology from Northwestern. 
A master’s in library science at Indiana 
Univ. specialized on African bibilography. 
Ethnic dance, African music and the devel- 
opment of African literature have been 
among her special interests. 

PHILLIP C. SPURGEON has been named 
resident conductor and acting music direc- 
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tor of the Midland-Odessa (Texas) Sym- 


phony and Chorale Inc. 
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Dr. JOHNETTA BETSCH Cole is associate 
professor of Afro-American studies and an- 
thropology at the University of Massachu- 
setts. Her husband, Robert, is a professor at 
Amherst College. They have three children. 

U.S. Air Force Major GEORGE H. CROWL 
Jr. has been selected for inclusion in the 
1971 edition of Outstanding Young Men of 
America. He is an air operations officer 
assigned to the 4427th Tactical Training 
Squadron at Cannon Air Force Base, N.M., 
and recently completed a 12-month tour in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Major L. Harris (MARVA 
LASTER) have moved to 3684 Rolliston 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, with their 
sons Marc, 7, and Stephen, 5. Major has be- 
come dean of student services at Cuyahoga 
Community College, and Marva is teaching 
music part-time in the Cleveland school sys- 
tem. 

MALCOLM SMITH, a leading basso under 
contract to the Dusseldorf Opera (Ger- 
many), in July sang the bass solos in a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘“‘The Crea- 
tion,’”’ given by the orchestra and chorus of 
the Paris Radio at the Church of Sain-Sever- 
in in Paris. Jane Marsh, '63, was soprano 
soloist. They both sang leading roles in the 
new production of Tchaikowsky’s ‘Eugen 
Onegin” presented by the Dusseldorf Opera 
last summer. 


1956 


MICHAEL BOERNER was recently pro- 
moted to Class 3 in the U.S. Foreign Service. 
He is now assigned to the American Em- 
bassy in Bonn, Germany, as a political offi- 
cer. He and his wife (DOROTHY PAYNE) 
have four children, Susan, 13, Philip, 10, 
Katharine, 7, and Anne, 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Glazier (ANNE 
BOYLE) and their four children returned in 
August after a year in London where Law- 
rence taught at the Trinity House Girls 
School as a Fulbright-Hayes exchange teach- 
er. Amy, 14, Beth, 12, Ellen, 8, and Dan, 4, 
were good travelers but glad to return to 
Pen Yan. 


DR. DOROTHY CARNEGIE (Mrs. 
Richard G. Shillinglaw), 50, is the 
second woman in history to become 
president of the Michigan Association 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


ARTHUR L. HALLETT was recently 
elected assistant vice president of Johnson & 
Higgins of Pennsylvania Inc., the oldest in- 
surance brokerage firm in the United States. 

MARY ANN SINGLETON Naumer was 
awarded the Doctor of Arts degree from the 
University of Oregon and is working on her 
dissertation on novelist, Doris Lessing, for 
her Ph.D. in English. She has returned to 
Cabrillo College, Aptos, Calif., where she is a 
member of the English department. 


1955 
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HOWARD BARAN and Ralph Sluis have 
formed a partnership for the practice of law 
in Middletown, Conn. Howard was formerly 
director of Middlesex County Legal Assis- 
tance Association, Inc., and for the past two 
years has been a visiting lecturer in the 
Wesleyan University department of govern- 
ment. 

IVAN E. FRICK, A.M., president of Find- 
lay College and now serving as president of 
the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Ohio, has been named presi- 
dent elect of Elmhurst (II1.) College. 

FREDERIC PRYOR has been awarded ten- 
ure at Swarthmore College where he is asso- 
ciate professor of economics. 

Mrs. Amedeo Qualich (CARYL FONDA) 
is a member of the Greece, N.Y., symphony 
orchestra and the 50-member Bach Festival 
Chorus, 


1954 


PHILIP L. BAYLESS began a 3-month 
tenure as resident research associate with 
the Air Force Systems Command in Wash- 
ington on July 1. He is conducting research 
at the Aerospace Research Laboratories in 
association with Dr. L. Spialter, an AFSC 
staff scientist. Philip is chairman of chem- 
istry at Wilmington (Ohio) College. 

SUSANNE DURLING received the mas- 
ter’s degree in clinical psychology last June 
at the Commonwealth University of Virginia 
in Richmond. She is retrieval information 
specialist at the Medical College Library of 
the University of Virginia. 

G. ROBERT MASON, M.D. has been 
named professor of surgery and head of the 
department of surgery at University of 
Maryland. After 11 years at Stanford Med- 
ical School he and his wife (Grace Brans- 
field, 52) and their three children now live 
at Cross Keys, 9 Hamill Road, Baltimore, Md. 
21210. 

TSU-LIN MEI is becoming associate pro- 
fessor of Chinese literature and philosophy 
at Cornell University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences. He had been on the faculty at 
Harvard since 1964. 


1953 


JOHN D. ELDER, director of field educa- 
tion at Harvard Divinity School, spoke at 
the Curry College baccalaureate in May. 

M. GLENN KOENIG, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed full professor in the department of 
medicine and continues as head of the in- 
fectious diseases division at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

ROBERT J. RUCK, who left Oberlin in 
1950 after an attack of polio and has since 
been in a wheelchair, has been elected mod- 
erator in the Ohio Conference of the United 
Church of Christ which has 600 congrega- 
tions and 200,000 members. He is director 
of administration of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer’s circulation department. 

SCOTT WITHROW, a member of the fac- 
ulty of George Peabody College, performed 
with the Mississippi Brass Ensemble at the 
Southern Regional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, held in Jackson, 
Miss. 


1952 


Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN DOUDNA are liv- 
ing in Hilo, Hawaii, where Martin is asso- 
ciate professor of English at Hilo College. 
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He received his Ph.D. in American Culture 
in August at the University of Michigan. 
Their third daughter, Sarah Corinne, was 
born May 6. 

GEORGE H. FUNK has been named vice 
president and director of corporate devel- 
opment for Pet Incorporated, St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers A. Monteith (TERI 
SMART) left Aug. 15 for a year in Shiraz, 
Iran, where Chalmers, on sabbatical from 
Kent State, will be visiting professor of eco- 
nomics at Pahlavi University. 

WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON has become 
registrar and dean of admissions at Brook- 
dale Community College, Lincroft, NJ. He 
previously had been associate director of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music since 1965, 
registrar of the College from 1962-65 and 
assistant director of admissions from 1957- 
62. Mrs. Richardson (ELIZABETH Mc- 
GUIRE) and their four children are remain- 
ing in Oberlin this year. She is an assistant 
in the Alumni Records office. 


1951 


The Rev. GEORGE CZAR has become sup- 
erintendent of the Hudson East District of 
the United Methodist Church, New York 
Annual Conference. He had been pastor at 
Shrub Oak, N.Y., for five years. He and his 
wife (MARION DAVENPORT) and three 
children now live in Poughkeepsie. 

LLOYD MORRISETT, ’71h, president, John 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation, and chair- 
man of the trustees of the Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop, was chosen by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Achievement as one of 50 
persons to receive the Golden Plate award 
during the tenth annual Salute to Excellence 
weekend in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Norman S. Talner (TRUDY LEVI) 
has received her M.S.W. from the University 
of Connecticut. 


1950 


STANLEY DITMER, a Salvation Army 
major, is the director of the Army’s latest 
stage musical, ‘‘Hosea,’’ which had two per- 
formances in New York City last June after 
being staged in London in 1970. Stan, who 
is youth secretary for the Eastern states, 
found the musical to be modern in the sense 
of a Broadway musical, with songs that are 
ballad-type, some quick and lilting and 
others slow and sentimental. 

STANLEY M. FISHER, alumni class pres- 
ident, begins a term as president of the 
Cleveland Chapter, Federal Bar Association, 
Oct. 1. Stan, a specialist in corporate and 
antitrust law, is a partner in the firm of 
Fuerst, Fisher, Levy and Goulder. 

DAVID INGALLS is teaching instrumental 
music this fall at Anne Arundel County 
(Md.). Publie Schools. 

PHYLLIS KOREN Pinner (Mrs. Jack) re- 
ceived an M.A. in elementary education 
from Adelphi University in June. With six 
children to care for, it took her 512 years of 
evening classes. Her husband is chief engi- 
neer for IMC Magnetics in Westbury. They 
live in Dix Hills, L. I. 
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Mrs. CAROLYN ROBROCK Welling was 
married to Jack J. Gears Aug. 26. Address: 
Apt. 302, 2532 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio. 

FRANK SCOCOZZA, concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for the past 10 years has 
conducted the New Jersey Symphony Junior 
Orchestra, sponsored by the regular orches- 
tra. Of this group, Frank says they do 
nothing but serious music and ‘the kids 
play like pros, with just a few things here 
and there to keep them aware they are 
kids.” 


1947 7 
Nicholas Cataldo, son of Mr. oF rit 
Nicholas Cataldo Sr. (HELEN MICHAFI S), 
atnazed the academic world by agian wie 
perfect 200 scores in the College joard ex- 
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Two Oberlinians 


Win Chemical Society Awards 


Two Oberlin graduates, both born in 
Elyria, Ohio, will be recipients of 
American Chemical Society Awards 
at the Society’s 163rd national meet- 
ing in Boston next April. W. 
WAYNE MEINKE, ’47, of the Ana- 
lytical Chemistry Division in the In- 
stitute for Materials Research, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Gaith- 
ersburg,~Mds and JvARTHUR 
CAMPBELL, ’38, were the an- 
nounced winners of the ACS Awards 
at the opening of the Society’s Sep- 
tember meeting in Washington, 
D. C. Campbell is on the faculty of 
Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, 
Calif. He was professor of chemis- 
try at Oberlin, 1945-57. 

Meinke and Campbell will each 
receive $2,000, sponsored by the 
Fisher Scientific Company and the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Associ- 
ation, respectively. 

Campbell’s award is in recogni- 
tion of his contributions to the im- 
provement of chemical education 
through upgrading high school 
teachers’ preparation and developing 
other precollege chemistry curricula. 
Serving as the National Science 
Foundation program director for in- 
stitutes in 1956-57, he was instru- 
mental in establishing the NSF sum- 
mer in-service and academic year 
institutes for high school chemistry 


Campbell 


teachers. He was the director of the 
NSF Chemical Education Material 
Study program from its origination 
in 1960 until its principal course ma- 
terials were published in 1963. The 
CHEM Study textbooks, laboratory 
manuals, and supporting films are 
now reportedly used in nearly half 
of the high schools in the country. 

Meinke’s award recognizes his 
contributions to the fields of radio- 
chemical separations and activation 
analysis as well as his work in di- 
recting the NBS analytical research 
activities to develop national stand- 
ards for chemical measurements. He 
joined the Bureau in 1963, and the 
ACS in 1950. Serving as 1968-69 
chairman of the ACS Nuclear Chem- 
istry and Technology Division and 
currently a member of the ACS 
standardization relations committee, 
Meinke has also served as chairman 
of the National Research Council’s 
subcommittee on radiochemistry and 
as a consultant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Division of Interna- 
tional Affairs. He was the 1968 win- 
ner of the Special Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in the Advance- 
ment of Nuclear Science given by 
the American Nuclear Society. 


Meinke 


51 


aminations. Oberlin was one of the four 
colleges and universities at which he was 
accepted; but he chose Harvard where he 
will enter as a sophomore but says he will 
stay four years. Although Nicholas says he’s 
just an ordinary teenager who wants to 
know “a lot about everything,” he has al- 
Ways been an outstanding student even in a 
class of exceptionally bright students. The 
Cataldos live in Eatontown, N.J. He was 
valedictorian of his high school class. 

Scott Hughes, 10, son of CORINNE 
SCHMIDT Hughes of 230 Stanwick Road, 
Greenwich, Conn., and Joseph Hughes, ’46, 
of New York City, was killed by a car in 
front of his home July 13, 1970. He leaves 
two sisters, Victoria, now 15, a sophomore 
at Greenwich Academy and Pamela, 18, now 
a freshman at Mt. Holyoke. 

GEORGE K. SCHROCK and Mrs. Doris 
Ray, childhood friends, were married last 
November. George’s three girls and boy and 
Doris’ three girls and boy live with them in 
Pleasant Hill, Calif., 1078 Grayson Road. His 
fourth daughter, Debby, was married last 
September. George has just completed a 
stint as chairman of the Faculty Senate Ex- 
ecutive Committee at Contra Costa College, 
San Pablo, where he is a member of the 
faculty. 


1946 


LIONEL ARNOLD has become professor of 
humanities at Oklahoma State. He had 
served LeMoyne-Owen College in Memphis 
in several capacities since 1947. 

ELMER BROWN, M.D., has been promoted 
to professor of medicine at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, where he earned 
his M.D. in 1950. 

ROBERT W. FRIEDRICHS has been se- 
lected as a co-recipient of the American So- 
ciological Association’s 1971 Sorokin Award 
for his book, “A Sociology of Sociology” 
(The Free Press, 1970). The citation reads 
that the book ‘‘provides a unique and com- 
prehensive perspective . . of our emerg- 
ing and conflicting intellectual traditions.” 
Bob has just become chairman of sociology 
at Williams College, having completed a 
year’s sabbatical in the history of science at 
Cambridge. He previously was chairman of 
sociology at Drew University. 

ELIZABETH E. POWELSON has been pro- 
moted to professor of biology at Wittenberg. 

MARY K. ROBERTSON has become di- 
rector of special services for Bay View Hos- 
pital, Bay Village, Ohio. 


1944 


JOSEPH R. BLUM, V-12, has been elected 
president of the Nebraska General Agents 
and Managers Association. He is general 
agent at Omaha for National Life Insurance 
Co. of Vermont. 

GRANT CHAVE is now executive director, 
marketing, for Ford Motor Company, De- 
troit. 

Susan Jean Deery, aged 24, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Deery (RUTH TAY- 
LOR) of Longview, Wash., was one of four 
American mountain climbers buried by an 
avalanche Aug. 10 while scaling Mt. St. Elias, 
near the Alaskan border of Yukon Territory, 
Canada. The climbers had completed an 
assault of 19,850-ft. Mt. Logan and were on 
the first stage of their climb on 18,000-ft. Mt. 
Elias when the avalanche struck. A fifth 
climber survived. Miss Deery was a grand- 
daughter of physics Prof. Lloyd W. Taylor 
who died in 1948 while climbing Mt. St. 
Helens near Sprit Lake, Wash. In addition 
to her parents, she leaves a sister and two 
brothers, her grandmother of Oberlin and 
her uncle, Edwin Taylor, ’53. 

Mrs. Robert L. Solender (ELLEN KAREL- 
SEN) has graduated from Southern Metho- 
dist University Law School and will be on 
the law faculty there this year. 

JOHN H. STUTEVILLE has been ap- 
pointed to the commercial and industrial di- 
vision of Schmadeke Co., realtors in Indian- 
apolis. 
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1943 


Illinois Gov. Richard B. Ogilvie has pro- 
posed to President Nixon that JEWEL 
STRADFORD Lafontant be appointed to one 
of the vacancies in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
“T have known Mrs. Lafontant for many 
years and hold her in highest regard,’’ he 
wrote. Both were in the federal district at- 
torney’s office and Jewel was on the Re- 
publican ticket for judge in the year Gov. 
Ogilvie was elected Cook County sheriff, his 
first elective office. She was the main 
speaker Sept.:17 at a dinner in Gov, Ogil- 
vie’s honor and told 11,250 persons in Mc- 
Cormick Place that Ogilvie is a statesman 
rather than a politician. Recently Jewel be- 
came a director of Jewel Companies Inc., 
food retailers. She has been a member of 
two presidential commissions on minority 
rights. 

CHARLES M. SHEROVER has been named 
chairman of philosophy at Hunter College. 
His latest book, Heidegger, Kant and Time, 
was published last May by Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 

LEWIS WHIKEHART has been appointed 
professor of choral music and chapel choir 
director at Capital University in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs. ROWLAND BERTHOFF have 
a daughter, Clarissa Helen, born July 10 in 
St. Louis. 

BURDETTE KNAUFT has been named 
vice president, corporate social responsibil- 
ity, at Aetna Life & Casualty, Hartford, 
Conn. A fellow of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, he had been vice president, 
corporate planning and personnel. 

FRANCIS E. W'LSON, t, who had been 
minister of the Thoburn United Methodist 
Church in Detroit, retired from the minis- 
try during the 130th Detroit Annual Confer- 
ence of the United Methodist Church last 
June. 


1941 


LAURA COBB has opened a new real es- 
tate office with two other women, which 
they call Exclusive Realty Inc., in Chula 
Vista, Calif: 


WILLIAM MILFORD CORRELL, ’34, 
has become First Reader of the 
Mother Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston. He will head the American 
Christian Scientists for three years. 


JOHN W. HARVEY and his wife (Jean 
Cochran, '43), Madison, Wis., are looking 
forward to the presence of former Conser- 
vatory Dean Robert Fountain and Mrs. 
Fountain at the University of Wisconsin this 
fall. John had a summer grant to hear, 
study and play some 120 old organs in 10 
European countries during the summer. On 
his return he was to play the Riverside (New 
York City) Church Carillon, N.Y.C. several 
times. 

Mrs. ANDREW H. THOMPSON JR. (LAD- 
DIE DREW) and Charles E. Hast were mar- 
ried Sept. 11 in Pittsburgh. They are living 
at 20 Seneca Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15241. 


1940 
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GEORGE GRAY, president of the Gray 
Printing Co. of Fostoria, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of Mobile Home Develop- 
ment Corp. of Sandusky. 

JOHN GRUENBERG II has become direc- 
tor of public relations for Mel Richman Inc., 
Creative Marketing Services, of Bala Cyn- 
wyd, Pa., and Pittsburgh. He had been a 
public relations account manager for the 
Philadelphia office of Albert Frank-Guenth- 
er Law, and operated his own PR service in 
Philadelphia. 

JAY A. YOUNG, AM, a member of the 
chemistry faculty at Auburn University, was 
one of four selected nationally to receive 
the 1971 Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion College Chemistry Teachers Award, 
which consists of a citation, a medal and 
$1000. 


1938 


PAUL L. BUNCE was honored in May for 
his work as president of Music for Children, 
a Chapel Hill, N.C., organization interested 
in promoting musical opportunities for 
promising young students. 


1937 


PAUL J. CHRISTIANSEN, head of the 
music department at Concordia College, con- 
ducted a one-week choral workshop at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., in August. 

Mrs. Laura Taylor (LAURABELLE 
SCOTT) still serves as volunteer principal 
of the Concord Baptist Elementary School 
which she founded in Brooklyn in 1960. It 
is the only accredited Baptist Elementary 
School in the state of New York. At this 
year’s commencement, when 26 boys and 
girls graduated, Laura’s husband, the Rev. 
Gardner Taylor, ’40t, pastor of Concord 
Church, presented the diplomas. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT VAN 
METER (Josephine Hamilton, ’35) have 
moved to Montpelier, Vt., where he is senior 
minister of Bethany United Church of 
Christ. He was formerly general secretary, 
Division of Interpretation and Personnel, 
United Church Board for World Ministers, 
in New York City. The fact that the Mont- 
pelier area had 120 inches of snow last year 
pleases Jo since she’s a native Vermonter. 


1936 


Col. JOSEPH T. AVELLA, state director 
of Selective Service for New Jersey, retired 
from that office at the end of July. He has 
been awarded many medals during his ca- 
reer and has been affiliated with govern- 
mental, civic and patriotic organizations. 


1935 


PAUL H. CARLSON, manager of market 
development for the Babcock and Wilcox 
Co., Tubular Products Division, has been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the Committee of 
Seamless Specialty Tubing Producers of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Friends of BERNICE HARTE YOUNG 
(Mrs. J. Melvin) who died in the summer of 
1970 have contributed to a Book Fund for 
the Allen Art Library. 
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Mrs. Margaret Sloan Albrink (A.B. magna 
cum laude, College of St. Elizabeth, 1935) 
wife of FREDERICK S. ALBRINK, died Aug’ 
12 in a Norfolk, Va. hospital. 

DEAN H. KELSEY, vice president of Al- 
bright College, participated as a consultant 
in an in-service training institute for small 
college administrators and trustees in Aug- 
ust at Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dean also serves as chairman of the Small 
Colleges Committee of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of College and University Business Of- 
ficers. 

The Rev. HARRY J. YOUNG, who retired 
from the full-time ministry a year ago, was 
guest minister during July at his former 
church, Trinity United Methodist, Mt. Gil- 
ead, Ohio. 
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1933 


Mr. (t) and Mrs. HERBERT C. GANS 
(Eleanor L. Elliott, ’29) moved July 1 to Los 
Gatos Meadows, 110 Wood Ave., Los Gatos, 
Calif. 95030. This is an Episcopal Retirement 
Home. 
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1932 


Sam Mann Ewing, husband of Dr. GENE- 
VIEVE DELFS, Youngstown, Ohio, died July 
15 of pulmonary emphysema. Besides his 
wife, whom he married in 1943, he leaves 
daughters, Meredith of New York City and 
Melinda at home, two brothers and a sister. 
Mr. Ewing was an industrialist associated 
with many government and steel affiliations. 
He and a brother, J. Arthur, founded the 
Youngstown Steel and Alloy Co. 

DOROTHY C. JONES, supervisor of vocal 
music in Lorain, Ohio, schools for 30 years, 
retired June 30. Dorothy has coordinated 
listening concerts for grade school pupils as 
well as music festivals in which all vocal 
music pupils performed. 

GEORGE D. WIGHTMAN has retired from 
Alderson-Broaddus College and is living at 
13 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua, N. Y. 14722. 
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EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, former U. S. 
ambassador to Japan and currently profes- 
sor of Japanese history at Harvard, will be 
among three Oberlin alumni featured in the 
1971-72 Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘Town Hall” guest 
speaker series. Robert Cromie, ’30, and 
Vice Admiral James F. Calvert, ’41, are 
the others. Cromie, whose National Educa- 
tion TV “Book Beat’ program has received 
the Peabody Award, has been a reporter 
and war correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, and formerly was editor of the 
Tribune’s “Magazine of Books” section. 
Admiral Calvert is superintendent of the 
Naval Academy and commanded the nu- 
clear-powered submarine, “Skate’’, during 
its voyages beneath the North Pole. Dr. 
Reischauer will speak Nov. 3, Admiral 
a Jan. 12, 1972, and Cromie, Jan. 26, 
972. 


Dr. JOHN B. JOHNSON, professor of 
medicine at Howard University, has been 
elected president of the Washington, DC., 
Heart Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT D. REED (MARY 
K. JORDAN) have retired and moved to 
Venice, Fla., from Rocky River, Ohio. 
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1930 
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DOROTHY J. JONES, M.D., has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of pediatrics at 
Washington University School of Medicine 
where she received her M.D. in 1934. 

Nancy and COLTON STORM will again 
direct the second seminar in Book Conser- 
vation to be held by the Sedona Arts Cen- 
ter, Sedona, Ariz., in September and Octo- 
ber. The Storms live in Sedona at the mouth 
of Oak Creek Canyon and are making a full- 
time occupation of an avocation they prac- 
ticed in Chicago before his early retirement 
fromm the Newberry Library. Following the 
ferninar they will hold workshops at the 
Storm Bindery. 
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Jones Field House -............ 
Robert) Carr Pool = 


Athletic Director: Julian Smith _.. 
Equipment Room ................-. 


Meir OG; One es tor 
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Apr 
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1929 


WILLIAM H. TENNEY, poet and associate: 


professor of English at the University of’ 
Idaho, retired July 1 after 22 years of faculty® 


: 


service. He had been an advisor to junior’ 
and senior English majors since 1961. He: 
Plans to occupy his retirement with more: 


writing and work to keep him in touch with 
students. 


EDWIN H. TRETHAWAY is the new di-. 
rector of international development at Cali- - 
fornia State Polytechnic College, Kellogg-. 
Voorhis, Pomona, a program which encom-. 


passes various aspects of education at the 


international level. One of his varied as-. 
signments will be to head the College’s Tan- . 
zanian project, a six-year program of assis-» 


tance to Dar es Salaam Technical College in 
Tanzania, through a contract with the U.S. 


: 


State Department. He has had a wide ex-. 
perience internationally and academically» 
and has been with various education divi- - 


sions of AID since 1961, 
ante nee eet 


1928 


J. GEORGE HARRAR will reach manda- 
tory retirement age in December and will 
retire as president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation effective July 1972. He will be suc- 
ceeded by John H. Knowles, Massachusetts 
hospital administrator whose 1969 nomina- 
tion as assistant secretary of HEW touched 
off a iive-month dispute in congress. 


MABEL MOTT Jackson (Mrs. Wilfrid) re- 
tired in August after more than a quarter 
century’s service to the New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Area YWCA—as a volunteer, as pro- 
gram director in 1949, and as executive di- 
rector since 1952. After the opening of a 
modern YW building in 1963, Mrs. Jackson 
vowed to remain director until funds were 
raised, and the building was completed with 
the addition of a swimming pool. Now that 
the pool is a reality, she has retired, but 
she’ll remain active in the AAUW and the 
League of Women Voters. She’s also con- 
sidering returning to college to pursue her 
interests in early childhood education. 

WILLIAM L. LUDLOW, ’34t, did not teach 
this summer for the first time since he 
joined the Muskingum faculty in 1936. He 
has been occupied with work on several 
books, one of which should be ready in Oc- 
tober. 

Dorothea Gilbert (Gilby) Peirce, wife of 
LOUIS S. PEIRCE, died Aug. 9 in Cleveland 
after an illness of about a year. Her death 
came just 17 days after the Peirce’s daugh- 
ter, Linda, 23, was killed in a July 23 
auto-truck crash near Chicago. Linda, a 
Wellesley graduate, had received her M.S. 
in social work at Michigan in May and was 
en route to a job interview when her VW 
ran into a jack-knifed truck and was 
crushed by a second truck. Mrs. Peirce 
leaves her husband and her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Gilbert of Princeton, Ind., 
son Gilbert of Boston and daughter Mrs. 
Walter R. Kirkham. A native of Paris, 
Ill, she graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1931, and was married to Mr. 
Peirce in 1933. She was past president of 
the women’s committee of the Cleveland 
Orchestra and of the Cleveland Music and 
Drama Club, former secretary and a former 
trustee of the Musical Arts Association and 
the Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, and an 
officer of the Cleveland YWCA, the 
women’s committee of Cleveland College 
and the women’s council of WVIZ-TV, 
Cleveland’s educational station. She was 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who of American Women.” 


1926 


HELEN KUEHN, k, retired June 11 after 
45 years of teaching, 12 as principal of Me- 
morial Elementary School in Williamston, 
Mich, 


1925 


A sacred composition for mezzo-soprano, 
written by HENRIETTA GLASOE Crosby 
was introduced by opera and concert artist 
Jane Westbrook last July at a special serv- 
ice in the Geneva Presbyterian Church of 
Laguna Hills, Calif. The 33rd psalm was 
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the inspiration for the compositio i 
is titled, “Let All the Earth Bedi tne 
Lord.” Mrs. Crosby, former music con- 
sultant in the Oxnard, Calif., school Sys- 
tem, has composed many works for school 
children. She has been a member of the 
Geneva Presbyterian choir for the past two 
years. 


1923 


rr 

FRED A. DUDLEY has moved from Pull- 
man, Wash., to Mount Angel Towers, Mt. 
Angel, Ore. 97362. 

FRANCIS PYLE’S “Eight Etudes for Ac- 
cordion,” were recently published. The 
Drake University professor of theory and 
musicology wrote the etudes for a course of 
study in contemporary counterpoint for 
teachers and advanced performers in the 
educational systems in Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

RALPH SINGLETON has just finished 
reading galley proof on a new edition of 
The Lively Rhetoric (Holt-Rinehart-Win- 
ston), collaborator Alexander Scharbach of 
Portland University. 

ROBERT S. THOMAS, acting mayor of 
Oberlin, is president of a family organiza- 
tion which numbers 94 family units, with 
215 direct descendants of Bob’s grandparents 
plus 97 in-laws. Many of them gathered 
in Oberlin last June 27, for a gala 15th 
Thomas Family Reunion at the Beatty Wil- 
liams Skating Rink. They came from Can- 
ada, California, Kentucky, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Members 
are descendants of George and Mariah 
Thomas, who were among the early settlers 
of Amherstburg, Ont. The couple had four 
sons, George, Philip, Daniel, and Robert, 
now 95 and the sole survivor, and a daugh- 
ter, Mary T. McCurdy Davis. George be- 
came the chef of long tenure at Talcott 
Hall and Men’s Commons. Philip was also 
a chef at Men’s Commons. George’s arrival 
in Oberlin in 1900 sparked a long association 
of the family with Oberlin College. He and 
his brother together had five sons who 
attended the College: Robert, ’23, Philip M., 
39, Wilbur C., 41, George L., ’28, and Harry 
N., ’31. Four of these heve alumni wives. 
Philip’s wife was Elizabeth Glenn, ’36; 
George married Helen Anderson, ’27; Harry 
married Anne Helm, ’31; and Robert mar- 
ried Dorothea Jones, 719. The Robert Thom- 
ases’ son and daughter also attended Oberlin 
—Don M. Thomas, ’53, and Helen Thomas 
Jones Woodson, ’46. Bob Thomas, who 
covered Oberlin for the Lorain Journal, de- 
livered the welcome from the City of 
Oberlin. 


1920 


MARIE GOULD, professor emerita at 
Cheyney State (Pa.) College, was honored 
last May when the College dedicated a new 
planetarium to her. Before her retirement 
she had taught biological science there for 
40 years. The dedication program gave spe- 
cial tribute to ‘her painstaking instruction 
which won the high esteem of hundreds of 
students who, we know, will agree that it is 
fitting to name the splendid planetarium in 
her honor.” 


1918 
FRANCES BROWN PRICE (Mrs. Ralph 


SERRE ERAS LEN TLS LTTE ET 


The Oberlin College Archivist’s 
Office lacks two back issues of Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazines and would ap- 
preciate donations from anyone who 
might still have them. The missing 
copies are December 1904 [Vola 44 
No. 3) and April 1905 (Vol. 1, No. 
7). Donors are urged to send same 
to Oberlin College Archives, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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A.) has been asked to serve as Guest Editor 
fora “special invitation edition” of the small 
magazine Poet published in Madras, India, 
by Dr. Krishna Srinivas, president of the 
World Poetry Society, Intercontinental. 
Printed in English, it has readers in over 50 
countries and on six continents. 

The Rev. John (Jack) W. Quinton, hus- 
band of MARIANNE KIRK Quinton, died 
May 19 at his Delmar, N.J., home after a 
long illness of Parkinson’s Disease. The Rev. 
Mr. Quinton served churches in Virginia 
and West Virginia prior to his marriage in 
1921, and churches in Ohio thereafter, in- 
cluding 16 years at St. Paul’s Church, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, where his funeral was con- 
ducted. He was born in N. Andover, Mass., 
attended St. John’s College, and Kentucky 
and Virginia Theological Seminaries. He 
was a missionary for eight years at St. An- 
drews Mission in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and was rector in Winchester, Va. Mr. 
Quinton was the first official US. Coast 
Guard chaplain, since U.S. Navy chaplains 
were utilized before Mr. Quinton’s commis- 
sion. He blessed the laying of the keel of the 
icebreaker ‘Mackinaw’ and commissioned 
many other ships during World War II. Mr. 
Quinton retired in Holly Hill, Fla., where he 
and Marianne lived for ten years before 
moving to Delmar, N.J., in 1968, to be nearer 
their children. He long considered himself 
an “adopted” member of the Class of 1918 
and friend of Oberlin. He leaves his wife; 
his daughters, Katherine Kirk Hauser, ’43, 
and Mrs. Betty Quinton Carveth: and seven 
grandchildren, including Scott Quinton 
Hauser, ’69. 


1917 


HOWARD E. ROTHROCK is a member of 
the board governing the newly-created En- 
vironmental Improvement Agency appointed 
by Gov. Bruce King of New Mexico last 
June. Howard, a consulting mining and pe- 
troleum geologist, will serve a term ending 
June 30, 1974. He is an ‘‘exploration geologist 
with heavy interest in the minerals of the 
state.” 


1916 


At a band night last spring in Bellevue, 
Ohio, METHILDA (TILLIE) NICHOLS was 
introduced as the person responsible for in- 
troducing instrumental music to the city. 
She became the first woman band director 
in the state when she organized the Bellevue 
Boys Band in 1916 and continued to direct it 
in her father’s barn which she fixed up as a 
suitable place for music practice, after being 
told by the school superintendent that a 
woman couldn’t conduct a band. The Boys 
Band traveled around the area giving con- 
certs and is well remembered by Bellevue 
citizens. 


1904 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Shreffler (EMMA 
MABELLE HOLLOWAY) celebrated their 
65th wedding anniversary June 5 at Cope- 
land Oaks near Sebring, Ohio, where they 
make their home. A reception for all the 
residents was held in their honor. The 
Shrefflers presented Copeland Oaks with a 
sterling punch bowl, ladle and tray in honor 
of the occasion. 


1899 


PE 6 ee Se ee ee 

WHITING WILLTAMS was the author of 
the first in a series of articles under the 
title, ‘“‘The Cleveland I Know,” which ap- 
peared in The Cleveland Press in June and 
July. The series introduced publication of a 
souvenir edition of The Press to mark 
Cleveland’s 175th anniversary. 


1898 

BURT GIBSON’s nearly 80 years as an 
Oberlin businessman were feaured in the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram Sept. 26. At the 
age of 94, Mr. Gibson still drives his own 
car to work in the family bakery and deli- 
catessen on W. College St. 


LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Emeritus Staff 


MRS. ROBERT GEDDES BRANDON (Ethel 
J. Tyler), Sept. 12 in Los Angeles. 

She was manager, Freshman Dining Hall, 
1928-32, head at Beacon House 1932-35, direc- 
tor of Root House 1935-45, and director of 
White House and Peake Inn 1943-45. 

Mrs. Brandon leaves son George R., ’32, of 
Garden Grove, Calif., daughter Mrs. Dorothy 
Hoople, ’28, of Dallas, grandsons George 
Brandon Jr. of Whittier, Calif., and Robert 
Hoople of Hollywood, and four great-grand- 
children. 


MRS. GUY S. HUMPHREY (Albertine Wick- 
ersheim), Sept. 29 in Cleveland. She was di- 
rector of French House from 1939 to 1948. 
She also helped coach Conservatory stu- 
dents in French singing. During WWII she 
was very active in French relief efforts. 

Mrs. Humphrey was born in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, and moved from Paris to Oberlin in 
1936. Her husband was a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and later a manufacturer of 
reeds tor woodwind instruments. He died 
in 1935. 

She leaves her daughter, Mrs. S. Burns 
Weston of Cleveland. 


H. WADE CARGILL, Aug. 28 in Clearwater, 
Fla., at the age of 96. He was a native of 
Port Jefferson, Ohio, and was treasurer of 
the College from 1934 until his retirement in 
1941. He was an assistant in the treasurer’s 
office from 1901 until 1924 when he became 
assistant treasurer. In 1903, he married 
Maude Estelle Mills who had been a student 
in the Conservatory in 1901-02. In 1968, the 
Cargills gave the Mills homestead on Lorain 
St. to the College. They lived on Oak Street 
before moving to Clearwater 19 years ago. 

Mr. Cargill leaves his wife and a son, Paul 
D., ’30, of Clearwater. 


Faculty 


MRS. EDWARD CAPPS JR. (Paulina 
Coons), Aug. 29 in Oxford, Miss., where she 
had gone a year ago to make her home with 
her son, Edward III. She was 74. Mrs. Capps 
was born in Albany, N.Y. She majored in 
painting at Syracuse University where she 
graduated in 1924. She was instructor of 
fine arts at Oberlin from 1928 until her 
marriage in 1933. Her husband taught at 
Oberlin from 1928 until his retirement as 
professor of art history in 1968. He died 
Nov. 25, 1969. 


HOMER ELLSWORTH WEAVER, '24, 
emeritus professor of psychology, Sept. 25 in 
Allen Memorial Hospital after a long illness. 

Mr. Weaver was born Feb. 19, 1898, in 
Barberton, Ohio, and retired in 1961 after 31 
years on the faculty. Originally planning to 


+] 9] 


teach music after his graduation, he becam«e 


interested in the psychology musie an Miscellaneous 1895 
returned to Oberlin to sudy fo i 1M. ir ——__—_—_——— - —____—___ Bebe Se : 
psychology (1926). , MRS. ARTHUR E. GILES (Oleo Elizabeth MRS. JAMES T. WATTS (Edith Lillian 

He received the Ph.D. at Stanford in 1930 Chapman), Aug. 25 in Elyria, Ohio, where Swift), Sept. 2 at Rogers Memorial Hos- 
and became assistant professor at Oberlin she had been a piano teacher for the past pital, Washington, D. C. She was 97. Mrs. 
the same year. He becam« ssociate pro 70 years. Mrs. Giles was born in LaPorte, Watts was born near Battle Creek, Mich., 
fessor in 1945 and proiessor in 1952, teaching Ohio, Jan. 6, 1885. She studied piano under April 3, 1874. She attended Olivet College 
courses in experimental psychology as well the late W. K. Breckenridge, ’88, when she preparatory school before enrolling in the 
as general psychology. For many years he was a student in high school. After her Oberlin Conservatory, where she studied 
played the piano at meetings of Oberlin Ro- marriage in 1905, she continued to study piano and organ. After her marriage in 
tary, under Profs. Breckenridge, Orville Lind- 1898, she played the organ at St. Thomas 

Mrs. Weaver (Catherine May. ’24) died in quist, ’01, Josephine Lytle (Mrs. Victor) Episcopal Church and later at the Presby- 
1939. and Mrs. Mary Umstead Bennett. terian Church, both in Battle Creek. 

Mr. Weaver leaves sons Richard of Will In 1963 she estimated that she had taught After her husband’s death in 1918, Mrs. 
Grove, Pa., and Lawrence of Eugene. Ore about 1,000 students over the years and sh< Watts did bookkeeping work in Ann Arbor, 
two grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Ralph ies tous of the fact that a number of her and professional genealogical research in 
Charles of Canfield. Ohio stu ents had enrolled in the Conservatory. Boston, the Newberry Library in Chicago, 

Boetc na She took special courses at the Conservatory and the Library of Congress. She visited 
every year from 1934 through 1945. more than 175 court houses doing original 
Mr Giles leaves her husband, retired research She leaves her son, David A. 
deputy Lorain County auditor, who studied Watts, a retired Chicago lawyer: two grand- 
at Oberlin in 1924-25 children; five great-grandchilkdren: sister 
Mrs. Otto S. Schairer, and niece Miss Leah 
Swift. 


1900 


GRACE MIRIAM CHARLES, June 22 at 
Towson, Md. Born Aug. 29, 1876, Miss 
Charles taught botany and biology for 36 
years until her retirement in 1941. She was 
an assistant professor at the University of 
Wyoming and the University of Kansas for 
many years, before teaching at Austin High 
School, Chicago, Ill., 1923-41. She was a 
resident of River Forest, Ill. Miss Grace is 
survived by her sister, Mary A. Charles, ’99: 
nephew John C. Reid, ’35, niece Harriet Reid 
Clapp, ’32. 


MRS. ARTHUR J, HARVEY (Martha Anne 
Miller), Aug. 16 in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Born Feb. 22, 1879, in Cleveland, she moved 
to San Juan in 1907 when she and her class- 
mate were married. He died April 16, 1971. 

Harvey Spanish House on the Oberlin 
Campus is named for the Harveys. 

Mrs. Harvey taught school in Casselton, 
N. D., and in Cleveland prior to her mar- 
fae ‘ riage. In San Ju in, she was president of 

the San Juan Council of Girl Scouts, 
WINTER trea ure r of the AAUW branch, and active 

in the Garden. Club, Union Church, and the 
Women’s Auxiliary of Presbyterian Com- 
munity Hospital where her husband was 
trusteee and vice president. 

She leaves her son, Arthur Jr. of Cleve- 
land, sisters-in-law Florence J. Harvey, ’09, 
Mrs. Baxter Cotrael (Adaline Harvey, 795-6 
Academy), both of Cattaraugus, N. Y., and 
Mrs. J. R. Miller of Lakewood, Ohio. Her 
Sister, Jcsephine, ’99, died in 1945 and her 
sister Mary, ’90, died in 1949. Her brother, 
the late J. Rodney Miller, attended the 
Academy, 1904-06. 


1906 


MRS. GEORGE D. ALLEN (Alice Black- 
more), March 13 in Toledo, Ohio, where she 
had lived for most of her life. Born Dec. 26, 
1881, Mrs. Allen taught English at Waite 
High School for 29 years, retiring in 1949. 
Her husband, ’07, was a professor of animal 
biology at the University of Minnesota until 
his death in 1920. Mrs. Allen received the 


NEXT M.A. from Cornell in 1909, and did post- 
graduate work at Harvard, Berkeley and 
SUMMER: Columbia. She was chairman of the Toledo 


AAUW Scholarship Committee for seven 
years and director of welfare at Waite for 
five years. Mrs. Allen was also active in the 
Toledo Oberlin Alumni Club, serving as its 
president 1929-1931. She participated in sub- 
sequent Annual Fund drives. She was nom- 
inated in 1953 for the Alumni Citation Devel- 
opment Program for her “outstanding record 
as a high school teacher, and making it pos- 
sible for many young men to attend Oberlin 
College.” 


MISS MARIAN GRACE CLOCK, May 10 in 
Cleveland. Born in Huron, Ohio, Sept. 7, 
1883, Miss Clock was senior auditor in the 
Cleveland Internal Revenue office for 22 
years. Following her retirement in 1953, she 
worked part-time as a sales clerk at the 
Higbee Co. Miss Clock taught high school 
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1907 


WILLIAM L. COUNTRYMAN, July 12 in his 


Poland, Ohio, home. He began his career as 
an attorney in 1909, following completion of 
law ies at the University of Michigan. 
His was the late Sophia Godfrey, '07. 


Mr. Countryman was mayor of Poland for 

terms and a city solicitor for East 
own. He leaves a son, Jackson M., 
-andchildren and a great-grand- 


MISS EDITH LUCY FREESE, June 20 in 
E ia, Ohio. Born July 20, 1884, Miss Freese 
taught in Elyria schools for 19 years, and 


i there most of her life. She was a mem- 
ber of the AAUW and League of Women 

ers. She was one of six children, includ- 
ing Mary Elizabeth Freese, ’96. Their father, 
Theodore Daniel Freese, was credited with 
the invention of the first practical subma- 
rine, patented under his name in July 1894. 


MISS CLARE ALEXANDRA McKENZIE, 
June 17 in Toulon, Ill. Born May 10, 1885, 
she taught high and grade school for more 
than 20 years, including special education 
classes for crippled children in Toulon. In 
1958, she retired from teaching and began 
farming, also in Toulon. She did graduate 
work at Iowa State University. 


1908 


HOWARD BRIGHAM SOHN, July 10 in 
Clearwater, Fla., after an extended illness. 
He had gone to Florida to live near his 
daughter after the death of his wife in 1963. 
Mr. Sohn was born in Fulton County, Ohio, 
March 29, 1886, and considered Wauseon his 
native community. He spent most of his 
lifetime in library work and received a 
B.L.S. at the University of Illinois in 1926. 

From 1909 to 1912 Mr. Sohn was a news- 
paper reporter in Wauseon, Ohio (Exposi- 
tor), Sidney, Ohio (Journal), Toledo (Times), 
and Cleveland (News). He was librarian at 
Wauseon and head of a Youngstown branch 
library before going to Canton, Ohio, to be 
librarian at Canton McKinley High School. 
In 1924 he went to Alliance, Ohio, to begin 
a 32-year post as librarian there. 

During his years at Alliance he was re- 
garded as very “forward-looking” and he 
instituted bookmobile and audio-visual serv- 
ices. He was known as a “classical scholar” 
and a student of great literature. 

Mr. Sohn was a member of the First 
United Presbyterian Church in Alliance and 
beginning in 1928 of the Rotary Club in 
hich he had a record of perfect attendance 
over a long period of yeers. He continued 
as an honorary member of Rotary. 

After retiring in 1956 as Alliance librarian, 
Mr. Sohn returned to Wauseon to live. He 
leaves his daughter, Mrs. Norman (Carolyn) 
39, of Clearwater, and a grandson, 
; (son of Howard Jr.). His wife, the 
Margaret N. Bixler, and a son, How- 


, 4 
ard Jr., preceded him in death. 


MRS. EMMETT C. THOMPSON SR. (Agnes 
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until its closing in 1957 She 


was a lifelong 
resident of the Oberlin 


area, and the last 
surviving member of her family. 


REV. CHARLES BURNELL 
March 23 at Claremont, Calif 
13, 1872, the Rev. Dr. Olds received his A.B. 
from Beloit in 1896, before completing B.D. 
Studies at Hartford Seminary and Oberlin. 
He was the recipient of a DD. from Beloit 
In 1936. 

Dr. Olds lived much of his life in Oka- 
yama, Japan, where he was a missionary 
until 1939. Following his return to America, 
he was a case worker for the Chicago Relief 
Administration for three years, and a field 
supervisor with the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. From 19 13-44, he 
served the War Relocation Authority in 
Washington and assisted in the relocation of 
Japanese-Americans. From 1944-45, he was 
in the U. S. Army’s military intelligence 
division, teaching the Japanese language. 
Following the War, Dr. Olds spent two years 
in Unrru, People’s Republic of China, doing 
social work. Following 1947, he was a social 
worker involved in the placement of adopted 


OLDS Duy, 
Born March 


children for the Children’ 
Minneapolis 

He was married three time 
Davis, '97, who was deceased in 
Olivia Young, who died in 1948 
Holmes, who died in 1953 Dr. Olds was 
author of Love: The Issue, published by 
Christopher Publishing House as “‘a call to 
faith for the atomic age.” 


Home Society of 
to Genevieve 
1939: to 
and to Mary 


1912 
25 at Chesapeake, Va., after a brief illness. 
After receiving his A.B. in 1912, he went on 
to receive his B.D. in 1915. The Rev. Mr. 
Elliott served churches in Smithfield, Ell- 
wood City, and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cedar- 
ville and Bloomingburg, Ohio. He retired in 
1957. Mr Elliott received a D.D. from Farkio 
College, Mo., in 1948, and the S.T.M. from 
Pittsburgh Seminary in 1936. His first wife 


was the late Mable Taylor Elliott, ’11, and 
he married Anna Aitken in 1933. Mr. Elliott 
had two sons, Frank and George, a daughter, 
Dorothy, and a stepson, Robert W. Aitken. 


1914 


ALBERT T. ARENDS, Feb. 3, 1971, in Gib- 
son City, Ill. He was born June 17, 1890, in 
Melvin, Ill., where he had made his home 
since his retirement in 1951 as a math- 
ematics teacher at Hirsch High School in 
Chicago. Prior to joining the Hirsch fac- 
ulty in 1934, Mr. Arends had taught math- 
ematics in high schools in Melvin, Peoria, 
Fargo, N. D., and Linblom High School, 
Chicago. He also taught in the Conserva- 
tory of Leander Clark College, Toledo, 
Iowa. He leaves a brother, U. S. Rep. Les- 
lie C. Arends (R-Ill1), minority whip. Con- 
gressman Arends attended the Academy in 
1912-13. 


1915 


ELLA CARA DELORIA, Feb. 12 in Ver- 
million, S. D. She was born Jan, 30, 1888, 
at her maternal grandparents’ home on the 
Yankton Reservation, then belonging to the 
White Swan band of the Yankton-Sioux 
tribe. Miss Deloria carried out anthropo- 
logical research projects at the Institute 
of Indian Studies at the State University of 
S. Dakota and at Columbia University, and 
wrote several books about the Sioux and 
other American Indian tribes. In 1963 she 
worked on the Siouan languages under the 
auspices of a National Science Foundation 
grant, resulting in the publication of a 
dictionary with grammatical definitions of 
the Dakota languages. Among her survivors 
are her brother Vine and a nephew, Vine 
Jr., author of “Custer Died for Your Sins.” 


1919 


CHARLES FRAZIER STEINHOFF, July 4 in 
Los Angeles after a short illness. He was 
born July 6, 1896, in Medina, Ohio, and was 
a retired employee of the City of Los An- 
geles where he had lived for the last 25 
years. During World War I he served in 
France with the Army medical corps for 
nearly two years. Prior to going to Cali- 
fornia, he was a radio operator on Great 
Lakes steamers and an aircraft communi- 
cator and teletype operator for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Cleveland. He leaves 
his sister, Mrs. Josephine Curtiss, ’16. 


1922 


MRS. ALFRED L. SHELLENBERGER (Mar- 
guerite Fowler), June 3 in Minneapolis. 
Born Dec. 25, 1899, she taught high school 
English and history for 36 years in Ryder, 
N. D., and Lakeville, Minn. She was an 
assistant principal for one year at Ryder 
High School and principal at Bordulac (N. 
D.) High School for one year. She did 
further course work at Minnesota Univer- 
sity. She had three children: Charles Rolfe, 
Mary Jean, and Sara Ann. 


MRS. GEORGE H. TULK (Grace Haynes), 
July 28 in Elyria, Ohio. She was an Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram reporter and religion 
editor for 25 years until her retirement in 
1968. Mrs. Tulk also edited the Ohio Parent- 
Teacher magazine for many years, and in 
1958 was made a life member of the Ohio 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. During 
that same year she was named Woman of 
Achievement by the Elyria Quota Club. 

In 1954, largely due to her efforts, the 
Chronicle received the Award of Merit from 
the National Publicity Religious Council. 
Mrs. Tulk was a 50-year member of Elyria 
Chapter Order of Eastern Star, a member of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, and the 
Elyria Republican Women’s Club. 

She was a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., but 
resided in Elyria for 58 years. She was a 
graduate of Kent State University, ’19, be- 
fore commencing her studies in the Con- 
servatory. Mrs. Tulk taught in Elyria grade 
schools for more than six years, spent a 
brief time as teacher at Rochester, Ohio, and 
for 114 years taught junior high school 
music in Elyria. She interrupted her teach- 
ing career in 1923 to give her attention to 
a growing family. 

Mrs. Tulk leaves her husband, to whom 


58 


she was married for 47 years, daughter Mrs. 
Calvin (Phyllis) Thomas and son George H. 
Jr., three grandchildren, brother the Rev. J. 
Greenlee Haynes, and sisters Mrs. Charles 
(Myrtle) Petro and Mrs. Charles Peirce. She 
was preceded in death by a sister, Miss 
Viola Haynes. 


1923 


JOHN ROSS HILL, Aug. 3 of cancer in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Born April 1, 1897, in 
Sharpsville, Pa., he worked for the U. S. 
Steel Corp. from 1916 until his retirement in 
1962, and he attended the Conservatory in 
1919-20. He was former choir director at 
South United Presbyterian Church in 
Youngstown and a member of the First Cov- 
enant Church, its choir and men’s Bible 
class. He leaves his wife, Helen, a step- 
daughter, two brothers, two sisters, and two 
grandchildren. 


1924 


EUGEN CARL (GENE) BISCHOFF, Sept. 
2 at his home in State College, Pa. Since 
1959 he had. been emeritus professor of 
physical education at Penn State University 
where he joined the faculty in 1926 and 
founded its extensive intramural athletic 
program in 1936. 

Mr. Bischoff was born in Lorain, Ohio, 
Feb. 12, 1894. He served in the AEF during 
WW I. He received his M.A. in physical 
education at Ohio State in 1926, and was an 
assistant in the Oberlin physical education 
program in 1925 and 1926. He also was di- 
rector of Oberlin’s Athletic Ticket Office. 
During WWII he was one of two men in 
charge of the physical fitness program for 
the 1500 Army, Navy and Marine college 
trainees at Penn State. 

Mr. Bischoff, in 1938, urged the American 
Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion to pay greater attention to individual 
sports which college men could enjoy after 
graduation. He campaigned for more 
emphasis on sports in which the majority of 
students could gain lasting benefits. 

He was cited for excellence in teaching on 
his retirement from Penn State. 

Mr. Bischoff leaves his wife (Jean Camby, 
’27k), whom he married in 1928, sons David 
C. of Amherst, Mass., John S. of Pittsburgh, 
and Stuart C. at the Air Force Academy, 
and brother Paul A., ’32, of Missoula, Mont. 


1924 


RUTH RICHARDS GIBSON, May 5 in 
Evanston, Ill. Born Feb. 17, 1902, she was 
nationally recognized for her enamel paint- 
ings. Miss Gibson studied painting at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, following her grad- 
uation from Oberlin. She received two 
M.A.’s: one in 1934, from Graduate Teachers 
College, Winnetka, IIl., in art education; the 
other in 1941, from Northwestern University 
in art history. She served at various times 
on the art faculties of Carlton College, Bar- 
stow School for Girls, National College of 
Education in Evanston and Ft. Wayne Art 
School, 


1925 


WALLACE JOHN ECKERT, ’68h, Aug. 24 in 
a nursing home in Englewood, N. J. He had 
undergone brain surgery last May. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, June 19, 1902, and re- 
ceived his A.M. from Amherst in 1926 and 
his Ph.D, from Yale in 1931. He resided in 
Leonia, N. J. 

He was noted for his contributions to the 
scientific application of electronic compu- 
ters and to the theory of lunar motion to 
predict accurately the path of the moon. 
He also made pioneering advances in devel- 
oping punch-card computing systems in the 
1930's and developed a control unit for di- 
recting punch-card computations. 

Dr. Eckert was a member of the astron- 
omy department of Columbia University 
from 1926 to 1940 when he became director 
of the U. S. Nautical Almanac Office where 


he introduced machine methods of comput- 
ing, table printing, proofreading and data 
handling for the almanac and other areas of 
the Naval Observatory. He designed the 
American Air Almanac. 

In 1945, Dr. Eckert became head of IBM’s 
newly-created department of pure science. 
From then until 1966 he was director of the 
IBM Watson Scientific Computing Labora- 
tory which was soon established at Colum- 
bia University and he also was professor of 
celestial mathematics. The Watson Center 
has graduated more than 1,000 scientists who 
use computers in such fields as astronomy, 
physics, crystallography, geology, chemistry 
statistics and optics. 

The laboratory was the outgrowth of the 
T. J. Watson Astronomical Computing Bu- 
reau which Dr. Eckert developed at Colum- 
bia in 1933 as a joint enterprise of the 
American Astronomical Society, Columbia 
and IBM. This lab was a model for most 
of the large-scale calculations done during 
WWII and Dr. Eckert’s book, ‘“‘Punched Card 
Methods in Scientific Computation” (1940), 
was widely used. 

In 1948, Dr. Eckert received the James 
Craig Watson Medal, the oldest award of 
the National Academy of Sciences, for out- 
standing astronomical research. He was a 
member of two commissions of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union, and a Fellow of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His book, “Faster, Faster,” 
is a semi-popular account of a giant com- 
puter. 

He retired from IBM in 1967 but continued 
his work on computation of the moon’s 
orbit. 

Dr. Eckert leaves his wife, the former 
Dorothy Applegate, whom he married in 
1932, daughters Alice Applegate and Penel- 
ope Dorothy, '63, son John Wallace and 
brothers James B., ’34, and Ralph H., ’29. 


1927 


MRS. ROBERT G. HUGHES (Harriet Evelyn 
Archibald, k), Aug. 15 at Griffis (N. Y.) 
AFB Hospital. She was born in Brockton, 
Mass., July 11, 1907, and had lived in Oris- 
kany, N. Y., for the past two years. She 
previously lived in Albuquerque. 

Mrs. Hughes was an executive for the F 
& R Lazarus Department Store in Columbus, 
Ohio, for 33 years until her retirement in 
1965. Prior to that she taught school in 
Youngstown, Ohio. She and Mr. Hughes 
were married in 1935. He died in 1949. 

She leaves a daughter, Maj. Ann M. 
Hughes, stationed at Griffis AFB, and broth- 
ers K. Dale and Bryan F. Archibald. 


EUGENE BARBER SMITH, July 23 in Elyria, 
Ohio. Born in Elyria July 17, 1905, he was 
president of the Elyria City Council for 13 
years and a ward councilman for 18 years. 
He had been active in many local campaigns 
and was a member of the Lorain County 
Republican Executive Committee. Mr. Smith 
graduated from Elyria High School in 1923, 
and also attended Ohio Wesleyan. He re- 
tired in 1970 as a general foreman of fuel for 
the U. S. Steel Corp.’s Lorain-Cuyahoga 
Works, where he had worked for 4314 years. 
He was a member of the Lorain Manage- 
ment Club of U. S. Steel, a past trustee of 
the First Baptist Church, Elyria, and Cedar- 
ville (Ohio) College. He leaves his wife, 
Miriam F., son Dav.d E., daughter Mrs. 
Joseph R. (Faith) Meade, three grandchil- 
dren and sisters Mrs. Roy (Lola) Hultz and 
Mrs. Wayne (Lila) Black. 


R. NICHOLS VOORHIS, Aug. 3 in War- 
rington, Pa. He had lived in New Britain, 
Pa., for the past 11 years. Born Sept. 9, 1905, 
in Hackensack, N. J., he was a partner of 
Werner-Voorhis Co., a New York real estate 
and law firm. As a student at Oberlin he 
was a founder of the Kaldron Society in 
1925 and served as its president in 1927. He 
received the J.D. from NYU in 1932. 

Mr. Voorhis was a member of the Hack- 
ensack Housing Authority from 1953 to 1957 
and was chairman in 1957. He was president 
of the Hackensack Good Government League 
in 1954-55. 

He leaves his wife, the former Evelyn 
Ickes, and a sister, Mrs. Thomas P. Scott of 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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MRS. LYMAN D. SMITH (Esther B. Wil- 
son), July 11, 1970, of a heart attack at St. 
Mary's Hospital, Long Beach, Calif. She was 
born July 22, 1907, in E. Liverpool, Ohio. 

Prior to her marriage in 1931 to Mr. Smith, 
a mechanical engineer, she taught in the 
Mentor, Ohio, school system. The Smiths 
moved to Santa Monica, Calif., in 1939 and 
to Long Beach in 1961. Mrs. Smith was ac- 
tive in the United Methodist Church and 
was secretary of material for six years and 
circle chairman for four years. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
daughter Mrs. J. E. Derossett, sister Ruth 
Wilson Lewis, ’26, and brother Robert C. 
Wilson. 


es 


1930 
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ARVIN WILLIAM MANN, D.DS., Aug. 16 in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., where he had been in 
private practice since 1946. Dr. Mann was 
born in Cleveland, Jan. 24, 1908, and grad- 
uated from Western Reserve School of 
Dentistry. 

He was engaged in private practice in 
Cleveland from 1934-43 and he did dental 
research in Birmingham, Ala., before estab- 
lishing the office in Ft. Lauderdale. He 
also was a research consultant for the Pub- 
lic Health Service at Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Mann was known nationally and inter- 
nationally in the dental field and was in- 
coming president of the Academy of Denture 
Prosthetics, a member of the International 
College of Dentists and author of numerous 
publications. A diplomate of the American 
Academy of Periodontology, he was a life 
member of the Florida Dental Society. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jane Mor- 
gan whom he married in 1936, sister Mrs. 
John Fay of Houston and brother John C. 
Jr. of Clemson, S. C. 


WALLACE H. WOOD, Aug. 28, at Lakewood 
Hospital in Cleveland. Born January 12, 
1910, he owned Harris Barrier Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and was a resident of that city 
for several years. He formerly lived in 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and was department 
manager of Central National Bank in Cleve- 
land for more than 16 years. From 1945 to 
1950, he was a superintendent with the 
former Sterling, Linder Davis department 
store, also in Cleveland. In 1950, he moved 
to Indianapolis to become vice president 
and director of Wasson Department Store. 
He was past president of the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Survivors are his wife (Ruth Court, 
30) and a son, James W. 


1934 


ATTY. JOHN RANSOM NAEF, Sept. 5 in 
Akron (Ohio) General Hospital after an un- 
expected illness. For the past ten years he 
had been associated with the Akron law firm 
of Wise, Roetel, Maxon, Kelly & Andress. 
For 27 years previously, he was secretary, 
assistant treasurer and comptroller of the 
old Yeager Department Store in Akron. 

Mr. Naef was born in Ritzville, Wash., 
June 7, 1913, but the family moved to Akron 
when he was six years old. At Oberlin he 
Was a member of the tumbling squad and 
was captain of the varsity tennis team. He 
graduated from Akron Law School in 1938. 
During WW II, Mr. Naef served three years 
in the Naval Reserve and was assistant 
supply officer at the Naval Air Station in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and material distribution 
officer for ComAirPac, based on Guam. He 
was a retired lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Naef leaves his wife, the former Arline 
Sivits whom he married in 1937, daughter 
Joanne and twin brother Joseph L., '34, of 
Akron, 


Si 
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REV. JOHN OTIS GRAFTON, t, June 28 in 


was 
Cleveland after a long illness. His home w: 
in Rocky River. Born in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
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Aug. 14, 1899, the Rev. Mr. Grafton grad- 
uated from Baldwin-Wallace in 1933. He 
also was a graduate of the Niagara School 
of Speech and Cleveland Bible Coliege. 
He was pastor at West Park Friends 
Church, Cleveland, 1929-36, First Hungarian 
Reformed, 1936-45, Emanuel E.U.B., 1946-55, 
ap West Lebanon United Methodist, 1957- 

Mr. Grafton was well known for his work 
among youth groups and from 1937 to 1965, 
he was on the faculty, as head of the speech 
and _ athletic departments, of Cleveland 
Bible College, called Malone College since 
its move to Canton in 1957. He received the 
school’s Distinguished Alumni Award and 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

Mr. Grafton leaves his wife, Florence, 
whom he married 42 years ago, daughter 
Mrs. Elisabeth Katschka, son John Jr., pas- 
tor of Broadview Heights (Ohio) Friends 
Church, and seven grandchildren. Services 
were July 1 at West Park Friends Church. 
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RUDOLF JOHN PFISTER, A.M., July 29, 
at his home in Bradford, Pa. He was depart- 
ment chairman and associate professor of 
chemistry at the Bradford Campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh and he also was 
president of the Pfister Well Service Inc. in 
Br-dford. 

Born in Indianapolis, May 6, 1911, he did 
his undergraduate work at Butler Univer- 
sity and received his Ph.D. in Analytical 
chemistry from Penn State in 1942. He was 
a graduate assistant at Oberlin and at Penn 
State and was assistant professor of petro- 
leum and natural gas engineering at Penn 
State until 1944 when he became head of 
the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. in 
Bradford. 

In 1946 Mr. Pfister formed the Producers 
Well Plugging Service which later became 
Pfister Well Service. He had been affiliated 
with the Bradford Campus since its incep- 
tion in 1963. 

Mr. Pfister leaves his wife (June Ruth 
Braun, '37), daughter Mrs. Mary Benton, 
sons Major Clovd H., ’57, Richard D., ’62, 
Walter L. and Josef R., eight grandchildren 
and two nieces. 


1943 


REV. EDWARD HAAS JONES,t, March 21 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He received an A.B. from 
Duke in 1932. The Rev. Mr. Jones, who 
married Thelma Mansfield in 1934, served 
Methodist churches in Detroit, Mich., and 
Marseilles, Groveport, Racine, Kenton, 
Bethel, Van Wert, Coldwater, Haydenville, 
Amanda, and Pandora, Ohio. He was a 
member of the Pastor’s Advisory Section of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Methodist Church. 


1945 


MRS. MILTON P. ANDREWS JR. (Catherine 
Smith Andrews), July 18 in Tacoma, Wash., 
of injuries suffered in a July 5 automobile 
accident. Born in Hannibal, Mo., Sept. 26, 
1927, she had lived several years in Tacoma 
where her husband was pastor of Epworth 
United Methodist Church. They had moved 
to Seattle last year when the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, ’45, retired after 23 years in the 
Methodist ministry to do grant research 
writing for Extended Services for the Elder- 
ly, Seattle, of which he is now director of 
public relations. 

Mrs. Andrews studied at Oberlin in 1947-48 
when her husband was studying at the 
School of Theology for a B.D. received in 
48. She graduated from the University of 
Washington and had been teaching first 
graders in a continuous progress center that 
is a model school in Tacoma. This past year 
when Mr. Andrews was on sabbatical, they 
had had an “extended family” of 13 “shar- 
ing expenses, problems and joys.” 

Survivors include her husband, sons Paul, 
who graduated in June from Union summa 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa with addi- 
tional honors in English and Humanities, 
and Carl, daughters Mrs. Twila Annis and 
Lois Irene, her parents and a sister. 


1948 


MRS. WESLEY F. DAVIS (Marian Rose 
Springer), June 17 in Tampa, Fla. She was 
44. A native of Oak Park, Ill., she lived in 
Temple Terrace, Fla., and was a professor 
of behavioral science at the University of 
South Florida. Mrs. Davis, whose first hus- 
band was the late John S. Hopkins, ’48, held 
a master’s degree from the University of 
Southern Illinois. She leaves her husband, 
Dr. John Wesley Ford Davis; a son, John 
Davis II; her mother, Mrs. Frieda L. Spring- 
er of Monroe, Wis.; and a brother, Dr. 
Donald W. Springer, ’42, also of Monroe. 


ALLEN MAURICE SCHUBERT, June 15 in 
Oberlin. A lifelong resident of Oberlin, Mr. 
Schubert owned Schubert Buick Inc., along 
with his brother, Paul. Born May 21, 1925, 
he was a member of the Lorain County 
Automobile Association. He leaves his wife, 
Dorris, his brother, his mother, Mrs. May 
Schubert, and sons James, Jon and Eric. 


1949 


REV. CHARLES ALEXANDER CHERRY 
SR., t, July 16 in Columbia, S. C., following 
a brief illness. He was born Oct. 9, 1906, in 
Anderson County, S. C., studied at Morris 
College and Clark College and received his 
A.B. at Benedict College in 1935. 

After teaching in the public schools of 
Saluda and Anderson counties, he joined 
the Army Chaplain’s Corps during WWII 
and rose to the rank of captain. After re- 
ceiving his B.D. at Oberlin he became in- 
structor of religion at Benedict College. He 
later was named college minister and field 
representative. In 1967 he became director 
of church relations. 

The Rev. Mr. Cherry’s health began to 
fail in 1961 following an auto accident, but 
he continued to serve as a pastor (Dunn 
Creek Baptist near Ware Shoals, Central 
Baptist in Charleston, Liberty Hill Baptist 
in Lancaster County) and to tour South 
Carolina and the nation to solicit support 
for Benedict College. Just hours before his 
death, he helped arrange programs for the 
annual meeting of the State Sunday School 
and Baptist Training Union Congress. In 
1965 he was named regional vice president 
of the Progressive National Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Cherry leaves his wife, the former 
Verna Mungin, sons Howard McLendon and 
Charles Jr. and daughter Deborah. A sister, 
Margaret, preceded him in death. 


1969 


JEFFREY CHARLES MOORE, Aug. 21 in 
Boston, Mass. He was born Feb. 2, 1947, in 
Lakewood, Ohio, and came to Oberlin from 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was on the 
dean’s list as a sophomore, spent his jun- 
ior year at the University of Exeter (Eng- 
land), and in his senior year was the 
author of the 1968 freshman show, “Mommy 
Was a WAC”. 

He leaves his mother in Lakewood, his 
father in Florida, sisters Susan (Mrs. Ab- 
raham Rashid) and Sarah and a cousin, 
Alan Spiegelberg, ’63. 


Deaths Reported 


MRS. H. H. GREGG (Doris L. Davis, ‘05), 
July 4, Wellington, Ohio. 

MISS LUCY E. LEONARD, '08, May 26, 
Detroit, Mich. 

MRS. STUART W. TODD (Wanda M. 
Hack, '25), Sept. 14, Monroe, Mich. 

THOMAS HART HOLMES, '31, 
Seven Hills, Ohio. 

MRS. GEORGE M. COOK (Elizabeth E. 
Garrison, '41), Feb. 21, San Antonio, Tex. 

VERNON C. WHITELY, V-12, Aug. 23, San 
Diego, Calif. 

EDWARD C. JORDON, '54, Jan. 2 of a 
heart attack. 

AVERILL R. JACKSON, special GST stu- 
dent in 1956, Sept. 7, Cleveland, Ohio. 


July 2, 
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Do 
YOU 
Believe 
In America’s unique 
dual system of 
private and public 


education 


If you don’t, why did you go to Oberlin 
instead of the nearest state school? 
Whether you like it or not, your taxes 
support America’s state universities. 
Your gifts to the Oberlin Annual Fund 
will guarantee today’s students an op- 
portunity to attend Oberlin if they can 
qualify for admission and want to make 
the same choice you did. 


Today’s choice, then, 
1s yours... and theirs. 
Give them a choice, send a 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


Treasurer, Oberlin College 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


